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The following named are authorized | plied him with every argument—until at last, | and impartially Democratic in all his. views; | Butler means by “ idiosyncrasy”—every man, | hy future tion.” "= | @ Fairy Tale.” © appeared about a year ago in Harper's Library 
agents for the cities of Peiiadelphia; New York, and 
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‘efoated—Mr. Fill-| sions on this subject, he has certainly given | o distinct 


* . : Reli : The Com . was ate . ; ‘ ald Si 
book was created and ismed. by, ® Sr of became President. Nobody at that time | amplo proof during his Senatorial career. the debates paper. Mr. Seward clear- a : now 























against his inclination, against his judgment, | and that his power for general usefulness 88 @ | in’ his opinion, who does 2 -Reptees yi They might have supposed that the legisla. | Exexznrs or Gnovoer. - By Alonzo Gray, author of Select Novels.. « 
: ‘ : ’ ; i iog, | srig d an @ clear | 4; ted included the Wilmot Pro-| of “ Elements of Chemistry,” 4c., and by Professor re ee 
Lewis J. Bates, 48 Beekman atreot, New York. we are sure, he consented to become @ member | Senator is continually growing. that Slavery right and good, an tion thus re-enacted inclu 
William Atoora, No, 826 Lombard street, Phila, | o¢ the Cabinet, feeling at the time that he was| We hope that every citizen of Ohio who feels | arfd indispu title to do what it pleases, has | vigg; but this is not so. The legislation of ppc ov Amherst Colloge. Published and for FREE DEMOCRACY IN =e. 
G. W. Light, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. making a sacrifice of himself. A reward, for-| interested in the cause of liberty and progress, | an “idiosyncrasy.” He was for printing in the Congress, establishing the Oregon Territorial is alias ers Cumberland County—A meeting was hel 
BALTIMORE LEADS THE COLUMN sooth ! and is devoted to the Democracy of Principle, | Intelligencer, but not in the Era, because the} Government, and enacting the Jefferson or This is an elementary work, presenting, in 4 | on the 24th ult., at Gray. The following ger, 
‘ og = From that time we have regarded him as| more than to the Democracy of Organization, | former has no idiosyncrasy, and the latter has. | Wilmot Proviso, took place on the 13th of Au-| Concise form, the outlines of European and | tlemen were chosen officers : , 
Baltimore leads the column. The following occupying a false position. The Slaveholding | will take care to make the re-election of Sal-| And-why not? He is a Democrat, so called—| gust, 1848, and was sanctioned by the President Americén Geology. Special attention i given | Joseph W. Parker, of Gorham, Presiden;. 
hearty response comes freup s fate teat Sy, Interest could not forget or forgive what he} mon P. Chase at least one of the great objects | belongs to the Jeffersonian school, doubtless— | on the 14th. Congress then adjourned. The to the results of recent geological surveys on Gas ing, of Gren eas, a Edvas. 
which has heretofore been ‘prompt in’ good) | a ia and done—it knew that his views | of the next election in that State. is recognisé@ as 9 member of the “healthful” | jogislation re-enacted by the Washington Ter-| the American continent; and with a view to | ( Chandler, of New Gloucester a 
wale: . and principles were unchanged. .The Anti- Pierce “organisation ”—is @ strict construc-| ritorial bill is all subsequent, dated from the | Telieve the dryness of detail, the stadent is in-| “a7. youn Q. Day, Edvastius Kin, 
“Enclosed you will find twelve dollars for Slavery Interest could not shut its eyes to the PATRONAGE AND THE PRESS. tionist, aye, of the straitest sect, Heaven help| ist of September, 1848, when Congress was troduced to the ae theories of Geology, shach Humphrey ese * tee oma i Me. 
wets to te tiomatshely Met eag fact that he was by his position separated | We wish to keep before the People a few him! And yet he affiliates with the Intelli-| not in session! Was this intended to deceive ?| With their practical application to Natural eal” Foustiliéas an a. meng 
tion, and the other to be distributed by We from it, and while forbearing, it was still facts, not for the purpose of exciting sympathy | géncer on almost every point. See—the Intel-| 1t looks very much like a trick. Why did the Theology and Revelation. © on 
e 


: he : Gen. Pi , Resolutions, who reported the following : 
in sny benighted disttict you may select. obliged to censure the act. Thus ho was po-| with the Era, but to show them what Power wane is well a ey oo on. Fierce | framers of the bill say September 1st, 1848,| Bearnice ; or, The Unknown Relative. By Catha- Resolved, That the declaration of the pi, 
shall be happy to double and treble it when- litically isolated. it is that controls their Federal Executive and | 9nd his appointments ; so is the Judge. The} when Congress was not in session, instead of| rine Sinclair. Now York: Dewitt & Davenport. | burgh Platform, that it is “the 
ever you think the time calls for it, and you 


i < ‘ am . PUrpose of the 

: : uch a man is not a fair subject for invec- | Legislature. Intelli ce against agitation and excite-| December 3d, 1848, when it was in session ? For salo by R. Farnham, Pennsylvania avenue, | Free Democracy to take possession of the Feder. 

for ona pe Seri at. Seth ia or harsh accusation. He goes out of office, = National Intelligencer, including all its | ment ; 80 does he. It is hostile to Kossuth and} It is best to know precisely where we stand— | Washington, D.C. a ee = a ompty Vaunt nor . 

This is in the sigh) spirit. Wo have word | and is anxious to retire from public life. Why | issues—daily, tri-woekly, semi-weekly, and Intervention; 80 ishe. It hates isms ; 80 008 | to comprehend fully all the dangers of our po- The suthoress is well known, by several e inapteg hope and seutnap : eH Pheer 

from different. quarters, that-clabs are in pro- | assail him rudely? Why strike one who asks | weekly—goes to between nine and ten thou- | he. It shrinks from the extension of the Dem-| gition. It is safe never to trust to the want works af fiction designed to eee. Oe well-considered determination, perfectly jal 

cess of formation. Meantime, our friends of | only to be let alone * sand subscribers; the Washington Union, in- | 0ctatio Principle to the es does he. It] of information or vigilance on the part of | Such as PN SONY “ie Sir E4- | fied by the necessity of the case and condition 
the press cordially sustain the undertaking. There are men who hate Freedom, or who cluding all its issues, to between eight and nine dislikes the puastice of electing Judges by the | our opponents. Some might say, that if an ward Graham, Holyday House,” &c. The | of et ery 4 : - 3 

The Wyoming county Mirror says: from selfish motives are actively antagonistic thousand; the Republic, including all its issues, People ; so does he. it is for keeping power a8 | oversight has been made, the less said about it object of this work seems to be to counteract Pr wee be roe ome Anes States 

“ We do not think Facts for the People will | to its friends. Let our arms be raised against | to about four or five thousand. The aggregate much as possible in the hands of the eplight- the better. This might be true, were the Pro- | th® fascinating influences of Catholicism over | +5 actual stitetiatih wad to make the vcr 

injure local papers at all. We rather think | them. Such invective as that of Mr. Clay | subsoription list of all of them does not exceed ened few; 60 is he. If there be any one point | sjavery men not wide awake. We hope here- | the imagination of young girls ; and this is at- gress jt 


pt oo pam vine : : ; might have done, for the want of a c + 
it will help them. And any man can afford | ,, have no other effeot than to embitter the | twenty-four thousand. on which they differ, it is that of o Tariff, but | after that no Territorial bill will be suffered to tempted, not by formajgdiscussion, but suggest- | vigorous, and complete crgecisation that tha 
~4 ote an Be iho ght aaeer feelings of a man like Mr. Corwin, who, what-| The subscription list of the National Era, on this controversy is put to sleep, and divides | 55 through Congress, without incorporating | !¥@ narrative. is true of our own State; and that, as one of 


i c . 5 Mays R29 c : the most effectual means of placi rselye 
i in Wyoming county | ever his errors of judgment, has certain great! the ist of January, 1853, was twenty-eight them no longer. Is it any wonder that Judge | with it, in plain terms, the Jefferson Proviso. | gouruzrx Lapirs’ Boox, Edited by Mrs. L. Vir- |; «aga: Placing ourselves 
wey was me ve hundred.” . r qualities of heart and intellect which must} th ousand—three times larger than that of the Butler, the Democrat, 80 called, should warmly | [et us not abandon the time-honored policy of ginia French. Now Orleans, La. eth vis eukenier Givetioas oe i an 
. The Pennsylvania Freeman says: always command the admiration and esteem! [pion four thousand greater than the aggre- | favor the Intelligencer, the Whig, 80 called? | the country. $s inate ieee taliits ‘ebsee 8 Sts week, (ate eae & Diides of Un _ 
“At this time such a publication is needed | of all who know him. gate subscription of the whole of them. But the Democrats of the Senate generally a el dsl th ty dager ies Wie eile Ultnatiak ede a : League in- every town. berty 

for general circulation. ousands, not abo- Tho Law explicitly requires that the Exeou- | Were 80 anxious for the passage of the resolu- LITERARY WN : 


. * : Resolved, That in view of the great i '. 
r : - 2 —s Mrs. French. It is quite elegantly printed, on ? great import 
— — pester sen 8 accu OHIO POLITICS—CHASE AND WELLER. tive Departments shall publish their notices in| tion, that they begged Mr. Chase, to de- Tax Curistian Examiner for March, 1853. fine paper, and ite the voted oe d — ance to the Free Democracy of the election of 
while 


* . U ited _] . * Y . 

conversant with the history of our cause; We referred last week to the attempt of the | «the two papers at the seat of Government hav- | sist, to wink at the fact that there was nO} This isa rich number of this able review, | riety of magazine reading. Its contributors fore the Par vas of this Stave “t should t 

whilo it will furnish us all with @ convenient ‘Senate, acting without a quorum, to vote mon-| ing the largest permanent subscription, and im | quorum. Why $ Because there is & political | and we have read with especial interest Arti-| are nearly all from the South ; but we discover | #9 Object of the first attention with this party 

book of reference, and @ magazine of ammu- | ey out of the Public Treasury to pay the Na-| such third paper as the President shall desig- millennium Just now. Old party issues are| ole Ill, Paul’s Doctrine of Last Things ; Arti- nothing sectional in the number before us, ex- “4 — to ae Senate and the House as many 

nition for our moral — - will not, We | sional Intelligencer for publishing, during the | nate.” buried. All differences have been offered up| clo V, on the Life and Writings of Dr. Chal-| cept the name. What is the use of styling it of its own members as possible. m 

ee ee ialeat alent af a Sh wi summer, speeches made by its members last win- At no time, during the last five em a sacrifice on the altar of the Compromise. So| mers ; and Notices of Hippolytus and his Age,| Southern Ladies’ Book? Why not give it s| Lewiston Falls—A Convention of Free Den. 

embrace its moral and religious aspects,” . | ter, and already published in the Union and | this requisition been complied with. We 25 profound is the exultation of the old parties at | by Chevalier Bunsen; and of Two Sermons, | title indicative of a general scope and spirit? | Ocrate was held at Lewiston Falls on 11th of 
The Green Mountain Freeman (Vt.) says: | the Globe. This week we reprint from the | presented our application for the ag ate -| the affirmation of a constitutional obligation to| preached by Theodore Parker. We have only} The subscription price is three dollars a year. | March. Col. W. B. Merrill was chosen Prei. 
“We need just such @ series of documents | Union the debate on the resolution of Mr. | vortisements, in due form, taking this law as} catch runaway negroes, that they are giving| space to speak of these last. Hippolytus and| The editor, with commendable enterprise, of- | dent; Col. A. Marston and N. G. Sturges 

as Dr. Bailey proposes to give to the public; | Seward, omitting for want of room remarks} the ground of our claim, and submitting the | each other the fraternal hug. Why should not 


. ub! a -otion li : ‘ : v¢ not | his Age, is a work of learning, and one likely | fers $200 for the best original story, and $100 | Esq., Vice Presidents; and H. G. Garceloy, 
and — his — a > ol by Messrs. Weller, Butler, and Rusk, in sup-| necessary affidavits as to our rep = their representatives in the Senate unite in| to make a great stir among theologians and | for the best original poem, the only restriction | Secretary. Messrs. Cook, Rowe, and Willey 
po rg ding stent i aie ae “yey port of it. to each successive Administration since that of | special acts of courtesy to the organs of their! diyines. A manuscript, discovered. by M. Ville- imposed being that the theme of each shall be | were ohosen a Committee on Resolutions. 


Washington, perhaps there is no man in the The debate, it will be observed, ran into a Mr. Polk : the fact that for five ae past os respective parties ? main, at Mount Athos, in Greece, in 1 842, was! American. Soverdl pendhien’ were meade throughout th 
Union, having the disposition, who can so well | discussion of Ohio politics, and of the position of Era has had a larger permanent subscrip Away with your unmanly pretexts and sub- | sent to Paris, translated, and published in Eng-| We shall be pleased to receive regularly a | day and evening, after which the following re:- 
earry out the important undertaking.” Mr. Chase, Senator from that State. Mr. Wel-| list than any paper at the seat of Government, terfuges, gentlemen Senators. The reason why land, turns out to be the work of Hippolytus, publication which appears to be conducted with | olutions were adopted : 
The Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter says : ler undertakes to arraign this Senator as not| has been admitted: under the last Administra- you wished to vote some thousands of dollars | Bishop of the Harbor of Rome, who lived-about | taste and abilit J Resolved, That the signs of the times are full 
“*Facts for the People’ will be well adapted | representing the Democratic party of Ohio, | tion, the Attorney General (Mr. Crittenden) | to the National Intelligencer for printing your | the year 225, and gives some surprising narra- a of promise for our righteous cause—especially 
for general distribution, and the price at which | . 4 sets himself up as its only legislative rep- | gave a written opinion conclusive in our favor, debates, and not a cent to the National Era| tives of that period, fatal to the claims of the en ey amigo ge geen nash in our own State—calling upon the friends of 
4 prep see agp ast or rie i Serene resentative on the floor of the Senate. A very| holding that the Law looked to the extent of| for doing the same work, although your speech-| Pope and the doctrine of an Apostolical suc- praca ah if Les. F te scien ‘heir hie one wee _—s to put forth more vigilant aud 
Sp i ho has abandoned | the subscription list, not to the frequency of the | es would have received a circulation three-fold : 2 bres | ee . 
copies.” modest claim for a man who has abandoned | ' P Si dew oh p ’ Washington, D.C. Resolved, That the twosubjects now demand 
* The Anti-Slavery Bugle (O.) says: his native State, and identified all his interests | issues of a newspaper ; and yet, to this my, Oe) mene ie the latter than in the former pope, wee This valuable work contains a great deal of ing the immediate attention and support oi 
“ Standard Anti-Slavery documents thus em- | With California; and who, when running for application of the Era has been coolly disre- | this—the Era is openly, thoroughly, and actively esathes oll tatemnih teense ies lh. welll d freemen in this State, are the extending of the 
bodied will be a most valuable contribution Governor in the former, was defeated, although garded, its just claim rejected, the Law uni- | opposed to Slavery ; the Intelligencer isnot. That ; ce i circulation of our Home Free Press, and the 
, : fo ’ Bid ae . : : F F know something of the mysteries of his own | organization of Divisions of the Sons of Libert 
the Anti-Slavery cause. It will be valuable as | on ordinary occasions his party there is in the | formly violated—the advertisements have been | is the whole of it, and it shows that Slavery con- - orga ; A y 
ik of ref d highly usefal f inary parsy . ; x Republi ; ‘ - being. in every town in Maine. 
Yr. ase Has ? ? . . : . 
samen — —_— Gnoshatiea eae a ne Ben majority. On the other hand, Mr. Chase has} given to the Union ee and : pu “6 trols you, just as it controls the President and An article on the spirometer, an instru- eee Se 
by iis ‘very low peice” . | fally identified himself with Ohio, represepts What is the reason ¢ Is t e Era inferior his Secretaries. Let us assure these honorable, saeseih aie Naatleten: Alen eniintiten 4b Gta eck “PACTS FOR THE PEOPLE”—A WANT SU. 
rn, pon Soe fp Freeman says : the opinion of nine-tenths of its citizens on the | these papers in the quality of its paper or ty-| fair-minded gentlemen ‘that we do not feel at ess wet «A fanaa . > ths eas a _ PLIED. 
: i ‘ai ? . Is it conducted i ; ; : 
We al he ttn ofthe Free of | ry gin ropa ly th do. | PDA | aed | cee yt hal we Py may be mae of in dling dane of thn | othe Rito of th Natal ra: 
Rhode Island to the remarks of the National | trines of the Democracy of the , a8 se 3 ) ? ¢ to ’ in- Saayi ti Gila tadteminel aiey bo dinunaias’, | .1 aibsies te ven Ghat yen have usdertakes 
Era, in reference to a publication which ought | forth for successive years in its State platform, the public welfare? Nobody has ever said 80. | tend to publish, gratis, just so much of their in - ubic ches, the amount pan ces oles snide a want long on by the friends of Free 
to receive the patronage of every Free Demo- | has signalized himself by his vigilant care of Why, then, have three successive Administra- | words and acts in our columns as are import- forcible inspirati a thi 1 ag Democracy in the United States. bv the publ 
erat. in the country.” Ohio interests in the Senate, and has uniformly | tions, in palpable violation of Law, withheld | ant to be known, and yet find pleaty of room . a litt pa l “ — a ti . : res same di fe vd 4 ok oo ; 
The Lowell American (Mass.) says : < 5 ° from it the advertisements of the Executive De-| for other matters. rs yl he measure of the vital capacity o: ‘ e - on . ac aap perio ical, wi ich shall con- 
recorded his yote in that body in support of ; 
“Tho National Era has out a prospectus for aes artments, and given them to newspapers with oa : individual. The average amount thus expired | tain reliable political information for the Peo- 
a monthly quarto, intended as a statistical Democratic principles. ; P ‘ nn setions t THE TERRITORY OF WASHINGTON—Is SLAVE. principles which they all hold, they equally by a healthy person, of average height and| ple. The party papers, for the most part, 
register oF vefevenes.’ Sot general circulation What did Mr. Weller ever do for Ohio when | less  paghreremmenadunes rs i : s the Tus RY EXCLUDED? reject the authority of Christ; they consider size, is said to be 225 inches. This is modified | manage to relate facts and detail information 
and preservation. ‘This will be a valuable | a Representative in Congress, or for his party} The Era is opposed to Slavery ; the Union, re : the idea of a miracle absurd. They all teach | to some extent by the state of the health and | in such a way as not to damage their party 
auxiliary to the cause, and must be as accept- | there when recognised as one of its leaders ?| the Intelligencer, and the Republic, are_not. , The New York Express denies that slavery that the only sources from which religious| the power of aon allied ‘itn iis ieee Riekeetieie ein oleaiions end the oe td 
able to men of one party as another. What has he done in the present Congress for | That is the single reason for this m lus | is excluded from the Territory of Washington, | -uth is to be derived, are Nature and the hu- anaes ee “7 ; ela B ite aesee 
his adopted State of California? We are not| outrage—this habitual violation of Law by the organized at the late session of Congress. The man soul.’ The Editors of the Examiner sa: ae asertained, increases from: the Apo pe oe 0, Segeeemtry hh 
MR. CORWIN AND THE ABOLITIONISTS. awaee ia his speeches have added anything | Federal Executive. Can there be a more con- | subject is one of great importance. « Every sais who rejects the Divine anibicbty fifteenth to the thirtieth year ; and, after that, — of oa 9 er party bias : = 
A Washington correspondent of the South- | to its reputation, or that his acts have inured | clusive proof of the supremacy of the Slave pier ae remy de rymscorpe Govern- | of Christianity, knows very well that he would micas ee ee Ae feeling is aie thas, in a te it ore 
ern Patriot lately wrote a letter for that r, |in any way to its benefit. The great measure | Power ? Sa ee Sere eee ee August 13th, 1848, | never have been sought to occupy a Christian : : : Inion. Our 
repeating stile remarks which he mas ie of the Pacific Railroad, in which it was most| And now for the action of the Senate. In| and received the signature of the President the pulpit, if his views . ae adie pov wthy tented: 1s But, afterall, so far as we can judge, there ae has ror erm ees 
heard Mr. Corwin make at a dinner given by | deeply concerned, would have utterly failed, the Senate Chamber, outside of the bar sur-| nextday. The 14th section provides as follows:| % * * A Christian congregation would no ” hess Bo someon of a ge Son va ad C2 die nein tgs renee 
: ; ‘ : Gente F Y : : : : e 8ease 8. @ i cts, orture 
the Abolitionists in the most.contemptuous and | Senator whose position he now so rudely assails. lotted to persons a remem, oad rt privileges, a ‘adisainaps pearl rhe a ter, than a mariner, on approaching a coast, pat of external symptoms, than by the | The “Facts for the People” is the very 
pipes 9 Pm de regen ae en <r ee ee pa "The givedh of Con ea hild ie cured to the petple of the Tersttories of the Wore he 6 eee eA eee * | indication of the stethoscope or epironseter. thing needed. If we wish to succeed, we must 
Cassius M. Clay has made this anonymous let- | crying aloud for retrenchment and reform, but | ators. © pri er ' United States northwest of the Ohig, by the Sensiindiids tt Mteaitianieia Baittins: Whines tolk pra be aggressive. However much others maj 
ter the occasion for a very severe and unjust | what has he done to make good his professions? officers of that body, and as such entitled to} articles of eompact contained in the ordinance Mundane, 4c. By E. C. Rogers. “New Y — Tar Bourson Prince. The History of the Royal fear “Agitation.” we are not of the number; 
attack Mr. Corwin, in which Nothi Ithough associated with the major-| the privilege “ of the floor;” and this privilege for the Government of said Territories, passed| “ pO AY Be SOBTTS. Now ork: Sar-! - Dauphin, Louis XVII of France. New York: ager’ 8 ’ ' > Sage 
ck upon Mr. Corwin, in which he charges | Nothing, a g J the 13th July, 1787, and shall b b per & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Wash- and the “Facts for the People,’ cheap, port 
him with deliberate treachery to the Cause of | ity of the Senate. But the man whom he do- | is tacitly continued, even after they have coased | ) 00 0 isnt Gromer oe cent gateeng ow hy Harper &. Brother. Bor. gale hy-Seamsk ‘Sagier, 


ra face ! iti icti j-| ington, D.C. ishes the seed which should 
Freedom, for which he was rewarded by a seat | nounces as no true representative, and who | to be its printers. Some four years ago a reso- all the conditions, and restrictions, and prohi Penn. avenue, Washington, D. C. able, reliable, furnishes the seed which s 


bitions of said articles of compact, imposed up-| Spiritual manifestations, as many style them, oi : : be broadcast the land, if we desire 
: . i asse i ivi- : eatin 8 ss ; This little book, as we are informed in the sown broadcast over ’ : 
in the Cabinet, &c., &e. has been read out of the self-styled healthy or- | lution was passed, extending the same privi- | on the people of said Territories.” are exciting considerable attention. “We have| \refsoe, has been derived from the large French | 0 secure a bountiful harvest. I do not se 


Mr. Corwin is one of our friends. We | ganizations, acting alone, and wasting no time | lege to the publishers and editors of the Re-| Among the rights, privileges, and advanta-| private circles in almost every. village and cit \ ay not obtain funds sufficient to 
know him intimately—we know him to be | in words, has done something in the way of re- public, on the ground of courtesy to that paper | ges secured, among the conditions, restri ctions, 2 the Union, pablic etme ions, te al 7 work of De ee of — we ‘ogee use or ghee ds Sc ee eg 
humane, generous to a fault, and from the | form—has succeeded, for example, in abolish-| #8 #0 organ of the Administration. In this} ong prohibitions imposed, by this ordinan ce, has eri m , A grap ae tn epee ceneeaerinheth-an pon nates be 
Seen et Se Ee ree eee 1 Mie tad proction ene ee "lak of on BOs: mad-house ravings; but of this confusion, to enn 7 A heed eres : tio 7 ‘ ‘at a: the Era, - for some county Free Democratic 
very and oppression of every form. Why did | the employees of the Senate, in defeating the comfortably ee ye wen “ ¢ “There shall be neither slavery nor involun-| get at anything like facts, and the reasons for r oo a a i jo aayoumng ya psy Res paper, will contribute twenty-five or fifty cents 
not Mr. Clay, Whom Mr. Corwin had supposed.| creation of a sinecure in that body, and in baf- the Southern P ress thereupon in r a be tary pag inc es the said Territory, otherwise them, seems impossible. The author of this ean, “ss - EMV “yy act, es ; “s ts aes aan political information in their respect 
Ship tiSaskikeitia 40 lai tind aacuitaile, wcheshasd 5 fling © movement designed to minister pecuni- resolution to give its editors and publishers the arb pragma eheseers Mego: the oe valuable book has made the attempt. He has ed by the well-considered testimony of De ive neighborhoods! The township and count 
the representation in the Southern Patriot | ary aid, at the expense of the Government, to | 5*™¢ privilege; and this would undoubtedly | *y * provided, always, thai Beauchesne. 


) . 3 any person escaping into the same, from where collected a multitude of well-attested cases what Free Democratic organizations shoyld move 
was a fair one, before making war upon him? | @ party press. have _e ~ = ma, —_ r vo labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one | and sets up a theory antagonistic to the pop. Tan Chage wins he Deven, Seu... Sy Oe promptly in this matter. The coming summer 
Why take an anonymous newspaper report as | Woe commend the discussion between Mr. | M°Ve to amend by adding, “and the editor of | of the original States, such fugitive may be law- author of the “ Trap to Catch tho Sunbeams,” &c., 


: : . : lar belief of spiritual interference. The book Ri : ‘vely free from high political 
is the National Era.” This settled the question. | fully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person - P &. Boston and Cambridge: Jas. Munroe & Co. | will be comparatively ) g 
cegueinegahe ey mbasivavae cide tee at aa hogging panes The said editor had several som in oun claiming his or her labor of service, Mr war steapry bee peace . gin B~ gel ie i sre by Gray & Ballantyne, 7th street, Wash- ee ude —_ "4 “ 
ee eae ions gece egg ecw peerage’ ie ick cea eed & casing ‘hid ei Exemption from Slavery is one of the “ad-| the subject is treated. They who deny the ex-| The author of the series of little stories with | time. Who will not assist in sending out 00° 
edie pe 7 pon a tage sete ee oe C as tee eee. spectability, but the resolution was killed: he vantages” secured to the inhabitants of Oregon | istence of such startling manifestations of a | these quaint titles, has taste, pathos, and sym- | hundred thousand copies of “ Facts a ‘ 
caine — Seale amusingly hy- a : wit “tess fecal sae ager oe was an opponent of Slavery, and the Slave | bY the fundamental law ; or, using another heretofore unknown power, are as insensible.as| pathy with the poor. In this charming little | People?” i 7 

r the iat? sal of "ig hi $y wiat epemena anno - us Ps the Peo “ of that | Power, governing the Senate, proscribed him. phraseology, one of the prohibitions in its or- they who, without further evidence, attribute book we have first the darkness, then’ the light . . 
able toppreciato «uk is nor apt tgiqiinan | Stato will be called upon to cloct the momabers| P*°%etipton, political and soci, is ite maxim, | rin btm: Gaeeied ty Congres ie the pro. | on eraeated. ene Satieot be) kindling slong ite edges; frst the loud, then Sourtence has been gs 
derstand, and which, if reported as in ledinesh of the Legislature on which will devolve the) 7° proceedings on the resolution of Mr. -rpeega beh Perce oe ee Aey ae saad atisa ene = ron, ono Ss eiidlen wakeniDg 
would lead to woful misapprebessioe, . We | duty of deciding —habhew Mis. Ghats chall be Seward, providing for printing the debates in al w erritory, and has never been ro- | Mg. Browy’s Lerrers To 4 Youna Man aBovuT | Qpuiaation oF Tue SapBarTu. Philadelphia: A. the rounds e = po sme ages ld 
have heard him say as many extravagant | re-elected or a successor be provided. This the Intelligencer, published on our fourth page, | P® Does the Giubiias of tas a te abe Yh pial bz" Pad 7 ede ning. New York: D-| Hart, late Carey & Hart. For sale by Taylor & them with laughter, whic 
things as this Southern Patriot reports, but we | question will enter into the canvass. It is all furnish another illustration in point. ay Tepe ppleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Washing- 


: +o “ Bra.” Ibis not 
i Maury, Pa. avenue, Washington, D. C. giving to the readers of the ghee 
; 1 t : ‘ C. “a 
knew what he meant. We have heard him, |important to the Friends of Freedom. Since| Democrats warmly supported the resolution; | °™ SoCunns °° nendirorveser toc ls ad, ERP W. B. Taylor, of Philadelphia, some time ago | fen our officials come in amas 


; privileges, and advantages, of the Ordinance| This is the last of Appleton’ ios f . : : healthy piece of public opinion—and the 
with the most ludicrous gravity and terrific | Hale's retirement, the cause of human rights, | ®™0ng them, the most zealous were strict con-| |» |... 0 If thing weuk nietaty WeilARL 0 | Thndiiend idee ond ppleton’s gleanings o published in one of the secular papers of Phil- & healthy i. P ne a arning 10 gv 
H ‘ structionists from the South. : \f ’ ackeray es, which, by the present light adelshis. siz wroncsiiicas ia remned be the Sab- event shoul set up 
hyperbole, anathematize all humanity, all | of real Democracy, has had but two Represent- : lating only to the form of government, and if) of that gentleman’s fame, t Sit Ee B : To make it more effective, 9 fre 
i Sarai 2 . Th lution pro d to pay money for £0 t, 0! g me, they make agreeable. bath. afi that but Sabbath is known and men. 
philanthropy, and affect the ferocity of a | atives in the Senate; should Mr. Chase fail of a i. : As 4 awe ad ear ere Me a. | they were inconsisterit with the Governments | The volume before us is quite amusing, and to| « RE. FCO ge 8 Oa mt a nday | has thrown the litle affair into a dram 
Nero—and in an hour afterwards have seen | re-election, there will be but one. Can we af- - se aed spent en ead Bi ‘is that | CSt#blished in the two sections of the divided | have it the more attractive, the great author wien as nc greties ec a ps shape. , 
him blazing with indignation at some tale of | ford to reduce the number? Shall the Senate pat 4 place er) a - he gublishing them in | 2@tTitory, we suppose the answer would be in | has contributed a preface—the only thing, out pec A: apa a mgmt ° FACE THE MUSIC. 
injustice and oppression, and contributing hun- be suffered to fall absolute ly under the despot- a Whi paper of limited circulation. The sum the affirmative. But they are not technical, | of twelve or thirteen volames from the above oes 7 all Z me ‘aa sep pom A FARCE IN ONE ACT. 
dreds of dollars towards the’ redemption of a | ism of slavery? It is vain to look to the mem- a di f the whol at not formal; they do not regard the mere forms | house, which he has been paid for. The pre- Oey ity A Railroad Car , Time—Daylight,o™ 
fellow creature from bondage. The social | bers of the old parties, the “healthful organi- | 9%4¢ 8¥>stance of the whole movement was, to - ; : ? . T° | Apostles, &c., &c. The statement of the prop-| Scene ; vy, Bale 
ane 3 ; very hey do a favor, at the expense of the Federal Gov- of government, nor are they inconsistent with | face is the most amusing, as Thackeray, with iti Wie ay where in the noon of the 19th century cal 
qualities that make him the life of the private sstions, for effectual resistance to the usurpa- ernment, to = Wike cosinelet. “Ths tacha. that-of,either portion of the two Territories : | most delicate and sharp-pointed pen, punctures RS I rl J three office-seekers—tired, dusty, sick, Othe Ade 
circle, lay him open to the most abominable | tions of the Slave Power. Whatever may be mists of the South ti Sie tay they were intended to be secured to the whole, | our American publishers, In most polite and Gocugsion, which wan ER Say PRAM. ?- altogether wishing they were SS y trot 
isrepresentation. — their inclinations, party interests silence and dea Wacken of por eer “ite eettiaintec we and to determine its permanent, social and po- | choice phrase, he gives them to understand Newton Brown. : : ye ey ae - woapals sit facing 
The unfortunate act of Mr. Corwin’s life | fetter them. They cannot and do not act like Tpes, litical condition ; they are no less applicable | that it is flat burelary all—li This book contains a full report of the dis- | seai we ctionary incog * 
. : passage. The Intelligencer was a decorous sas ¢ pplicable | that t burglary all—little better, look bid atlas Ye to h ducted | her. Enter a High Functionary 
was, consenting to take a seat in the Cabinet’ freemen. _They submit tamely to the exac- . PT ss. OC to the portion of territory set off under a sepa- | you, than thieving. cussion, whic ppears ave been conduc by the office-seekers. bie 
of Mr. Fillmore. This act is utterly misunder- | tions and insolence of slavery. They always ae & se sop pe - “o ; a repre- | vate Territorial Government, than they were| Did Appleton & Co. notice this, or were they — ee octane i First Office-seeker, (who proposes : my cha 
stood and misrepresented by Mr. Clay. He | vote for slaveholding Presidents, and slavehold- | TM on nT Senate: Whiv rondess | Whe® it was part and parcel of the original | willing to take the strictures for the sake of| KXickennocxen, April, 1853. New York: Samual | 8m) log. — pean 
attributes it to premeditated treachery! Speak- | ing Chairmen, and slaveholding majorities on | ® ie: + he cdsaink Ak : ie . as Territory. Hence the New York Evening | the dimes? 4 A Hueston.. For sale by Taylor & Maury. ~_ ad Office-seeker (who proposes Piote 
ing of the Wilmot-Proviso agitation, and the | the principal committees. They give up to sla-| ere ee ne sirable, These weve the | P2st assumes that the articles of compact of ae Knickerbocker is peculiarly favored this | anq Providence, willing to be District At 
discussion of the Compromse in the Senate, he | TY the organization of the Senate, and the viata eet Atte Tee the Ordinance of 1787, 80 far as they were en- Courrets Wonxs of Saxvet Tarton Couenirge.| month. We know not when we have seen a ney,) log. A pretty (adjective) good chen ‘df 
: initiation of the greater part of its business:| reasons urged by the Democratic supporters of ; , Now York: Harper & Brothors. For sale by F. : t hat cussed old best 
<0 gre pa ’ aeted as fundamental law for the T f monthly so full of rare entertainment. Its} can tell you. I have t + tan t0 
“ : in si i the resolution. Mr. Chase o d the whole} ,: ~y r the Territory of} Taylor, Pa. avenue, Washington, D. C. y : hained, and I inte? 
He gave way when the peltings of the | ®md in silence, almost without protest, they Peeee ant eae | Oregon, constitute fundamental law for the “se ; pages sparkle. the State Department chained, and 
storm he had raised came on, He determined | hear the peculiar opinions of the North, and its | System of supporting Party papers in this indi-| poe oe ura shinoton which ‘ A very handsome edition, convenient and renin ‘ tie to the infernal brute, ee v's been 8" 
at once to desert to the enemy. During the | institutions libelled and assailed by the Slave-| rect way. He tried to have the resolution laid of it y gton, Was & par scholarly-looking, of the Works of Coleridge, | Grauau's Awerican Montuty. Philadelphia. May, First Office-seeker. ba . ~ ‘ioked out © 
the load ¢ of Gon. Taylor on for > holding Interest. on the table, but failed. He moved to discon- We could wish that this view might prevail nee peminete Copeanens, Sy te Hace a> in 3 cha eee re ee seataat cold blooded ‘Yankee his place, jt 
son idea and against the T Tous who | _ We need mon in the Senate who, although | tinue hereafter the engagement with the Union, | with the Courts; but what would be the | {°° %¢ editorship of Professor Shedd. They| WV alinsin®, D.: ) 


spol : - * . » ae . sation on the part of High Functionary 
was now fit for anything but poke not. | they recognise party and party obligations, ac-| but failed. He then moved to embrace in the opinion of such a man as J. K. Miller, of Ohio, are to appear unabridged, in seven volumes, Graham is publishing a good magazine, not- 











cession. 

The notice of Mr. Parker’s Sermons isa frank 
expression of the disapproval of the Editors of 
the Christian Examiner, “of Sermons (falsely 
so called) which put forth as religious teach- 
ings, views essentially the same with those 
which have been put forth, again and again, 
by successive deistical writers. * * * * 
They are the same in substance with those of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and the English deists. * 
* * * There is nothing of any moment in 
Newman, Gregg, or Parker, which is not found 
stated with more vigor and brevity in Thomas 
Pain. * * * * But come to the great 








ports, newspaper abuse, and any quantity of 


: ; : : . do you like that ? 1 do 
His treac was and. know. ; visi f the resolution the National Era. : four of which we have already received. The | Withstanding his late sins against sound morals Office-seeker. Not much more— 
in Hoja bs Cabinet appointment!” ledge a “higher law,” and stand ready | Provisions of the — ona" +." 9-| lately appointed one of the Judges of Wash- y iff 


- rg want 
‘et. aby moment to di - 4 | Let Senators be consistent. The National Era| ; ; first contains his Aids to Reflection and States-| #04 good taste, in the matter of Slavery and | know the confounded putmeg— toe ion 0 
Now, we happen to know that all this is | erations in defence i dertodicsat of Boasts was decorous and highly respootable—it repre-| "We must confess we are not satisied. It| ™A0’s Manual; the second, the series of Hs-| Uncle Tom’s Cabin. His hallucination seems | know onc en “ye xis 

ws ith | consecrated in the heart and living in the in-| eented © minority—free and fair discussion | seems to us that Washington, by being set off | %*9% Political, moral, and religious, that ap-| ‘° hare passed away; he is now in his right | S17 Oi seeker. Foi my par Lin 
the friends of freedom all through the struggle | stitutions of the North. should be the motto of the Senate—Anti-Sla-| as a distinct Territory, under a Government peared in his Friend; the third, Biographi-| ™™4; his magazine has regained its wonted adjective, adjective) outrage, sa mn of > | 
against Mr. Chase has neglected no local interest of | Very Teaders or Independent Democrats needed | of its own, which contains no ficoialiion cal Sketches of his Literary Life and Opinions; | ®*ity, and the number before us contains | sided, vg ay out of th 
Ohio. He has successfully pressed her claim| enlightenment, in the judgment of the Senate—| whatsoever of the Ordinance i in | the fourth, Notes and Lectures on Shakspeare several articles, higher in conception and.more — a on d be put at the head of the De 
| to fair share of Governmental consideration. | if wide publicity were desirable, the Era would | the bill under which Oregon Pa we , | and several of the old poets and dramatists. _{ Vigorous in execution than we generally find in | © NE Tc aldiandion ata climat) igo 
He has been charged with no delinquency in | 8nd their debates to three times as many read- has been taken out of the range of that Ordi- Coleridge was a great thinker, but the our literary monthlies. — High Functionary, oq Sir, vn 7 the 
3 | this respect. In relation to an appropriation for | ¢r8 as those of the Intelligencer. nance. Its only legai protection against Sla- | ™98es will be apt to accopt the tradition of Tue Axti-Lancrr. Providence, R. I. cage: a + ew awe j 
| castom-house, the cession of unsold Gov-| What was the answer of the very consistent, | very, in our judgment, is in the absence of any | i greatness, without attempting to verify it! We have received the first number of a new Sev onfiucion -Offce-seekersseize petb 
ed, | ernment lands to the States, River and Har-| conscientious members of that body? Not a| Jaw within its limits establishing or recognising | PY * careful study of his prose writings. These | medical monthly, under the editorship of Drs. | preqk Whistle and bell heard—Crves of oat 
| bor Improvements; and the Homestead bill, his| word was eaid against the decorum, the re-| the institution : but however conclusive this | ®T¢ intended for hard thinkers, whom, after | Kent, Livezey, Turner, and Coleman, devoted | overboard,” “hog on the stad 
spproba- ee warte a are Stl would be,-were the Judiciary of this country ras hae ae ret to the Chrono-Thermal system of medicine. Is og in the arms of 

| Suggestion m: its circulation + | undebauched by Pro-Slavery influences, it is | B&ed hardly several pes against blood-letting, and is “death on’ : ; 
‘what itis represented to be. No snswer could | not satisfactory inthe “iain condition of | endure as long as the language in which they sllopedhy geseraly The House of Representatives of Masts, 
interest | be made: only Judge Butler said he would not things, where the composition ition of our Territo- | are written. The only regret i et hin otten- Vuirrre, By Currer Bell. Now York: Harper & | setts has finally og hen till © he Urs" 
| wish to give the printing to any paper with | rial Conrts is under the conttol of a Pro-Sla-| ti was 60 distracted botwoen poetry and| p.ochors. For sale hy Frank Taylor, Pa. avenue, | the loss sustained by the burning "The 
@| Certain “idiosyncrasies,” and Mr. Weller did| yery Administration. = 8 = metaphysics, that the fulness of his genius was | Washington, D. C. Tine Convent, some. Pte a thira reading D*™” 
think it wor abel od esa sage ~ We presume our friends in the House of | °°**¢ely displayed in either. The heroine of this remarkable novel is o be eeaeciensa, i was eventual ff 
Swine,” 48 he tastefully stylec readers of | Representatives, who supported the Washing-| Tax Lire awn Wonxs or Roseet “governess, an extraordinary character, 86 4F° | by attempting to engr spon it ae 
avenurWaliaeies a think this} ton Territorial bill, may pesate rt ig Gaitinsases lend leciea® darko B toys ase sejectng it wae-~yeas it} ae 

introduce the Bra, although on ' misconception of the following section: — The fourth volume, just received, completes ane Eyre.” 
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For the National Era. screaming ! and murder! most lustily ; | looking cardinals. By the way, each holy man 
TAULER. while the De oTngting nondoi ani- | was assisted in doin: Y she Meas of his pidhce, 
— mal, made up of many hi & manu- | by some ous and be-diamonded princess. 
Tauler, the Preacher, walked one autumn day factured monstrosity, a patchwork of deformi- | To-night these cardinals receive again, and 
Without the walls of Strasburg, by the Rhine, ties, with infernal fire breaking through the | on Thursday night they will hold more exclu- 


Pondering the solemn miracle of life, 
As one who, wandering in a starless night, 
Feels, momently, the jar of unseen waves, 
And hears the thunder of an unknown sea, 
Breaking along an unimagined shore. 


And as he walked he prayed. Even the same 
Old prayer with which for half a score of years, 
Morning and noon and evening, lip and heart 
JIad groaned: “ Have pity upon me, Lord! 
Thou seest, while teaching others, I am blind; 
Send me a man that can direct my steps!” 


flight, leaving but a sulphureous aroma and a 
Then, as he mused, he heard along his path few es on the infant’s arm, to tell where 
‘A sound as of an old man’s staff among he has been. Thus far, he certainly has the 


The dry, dead linden leaves, and, looking up, 
He saw a stranger, weak and poor anal old. 


«Peace be unto thee, father!” Tauler said, 

“God give thee a good day!” The old man raised 
Slowly his calm blue eyes. ‘I thank thee, son; 
But all my days are good, and none are ill.” 


Wondering thereat, the Preacher spake again : 
«God give thee happy life!” The old man smiled ; 
“J never am unhappy.” 
. Tauler laid 
His hand upon the stranger’s coarse gray sleeve. 
“Tell me, oh father, what thy strange words mean. 
Surely man’s days are evil, and his life 
Sad as the grave it leads to.” “ Nay, my son, 
Our times are in God’s hand, and all our days 
Are as our needs: for shadow as for sun, 
For cold as heat, for want as wealth, alike 
Our thanks are due, since that is best which is, 
And that which is not, sharing not His life, 
Is evil only as devoid of good. 
And for the happiness of which I spake, 
I find it in submission to his will, 
And calm trust in the holy Trinity 
Of knowledge, goodness, and Almighty power.” 


Silently wondering for a little space, 

Stood the great Preacher; then he spake as one, 
Who, suddenly grappling with a haunting thought 
Which long has followed whispering through the dark, 
Strange terrors, drags itshrieking, into light : 

‘“‘ What if God’s will consign thee hence to hell?” 


“Then,” said the stranger, cheerily, “ be it so. 

What hell may be I know not; this I know— 

I cannot lose the presence of the Lord: 

One arm, Humility; takes hold upon 

His dear Humanity ;. the other, Love, 

Clasps his Divinity. So, where I go 

He goes; and better fire-walled hell with Him, 
Than golden-gated Paradise without.” 


Tears sprang in Tauler’s eyes. A sudden light, 
Like the first ray which fell on chaos, clove 

Apart the shadow wherein he had walked 

Darkly at noon. And, as the strange, old man 
Went his slow way until his silver hair 

Set like the white moon, where the hills of vine 
Slope to the Rhine, he bowed his head and said : 
‘My prayer is answered. God hath sent the man 
Long sought, to teach me, by his simple trust, 
Wisdom the weary schoolmen never knew.” 


So, entering with a changed and cheerful step 
The city gates, he saw, far down the street, 
A mighty shadow break the light of noon, 
Which tracing backward till its airy lines 
Hardened to stony plinths, he raised his eyes” 
O’er broad facade and lofty pediment, 
O’er architrave and frieze and sainted niche, 
Up the stone lace-work chiselled by the wise 
Erwin of Steinbach, dizzily up to where, 
In the noon brightness, the great Minster’s tower, 
Jewelled with sunbeams on its mural crown, 
Rose like a visible prayer. “ Behold!” he said, 
‘The strangor’s faith made plain Lefore mine eyes! 
As yonder tower outstretches to the earth 
The dark triangle of its shade alone 
When the clear day is shining on its top, 
So, darkness in thé pathway of man’s life 
Is but the shadow of God’s providence, 
By the great sun of wisdom cast thereon; 
And what is dark below is light in heaven!” 

J. G. W. 





For the National Era. 

(COPYRIGHT SECURED ACCORDING TO LAW.] 
GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA, 
No. 33. 

Rome, March 7, 1853. 
My Dear Mr.G : On Saturday last, as 
the morning was bright and beautiful, I went 
with a friend, to see Guido’s Aurora. I had 
been long waiting for a clear day, to see to 
advantage this wonderful picture, which can- 
not be viewed aright, except in the full-tided 
splendors of such a morning as it typifiés. 
The Aurora is a fresco, on the roof of the cen- 
tral room of the Casino, a beautiful little 
building, originally intended for a sort of sum- 
mer-house, and which you approach through 
a garden, freshened with fountains in con- 
tinual play, and fragrant to intoxication with 
delicious flowers. I think I have never seen 
a great picture so fittingly enshrined and sur- 
rounded, as this. At first view, it seemed that 
the flowers, whigh the Aurora was so prodigal- 
ly scattering, had been freshly gathered from 
the gardens without, and that the airs on 
which she floated, which swelled the sofg folds 
of her drapery, were the same that a ent 
before { had seen stirring the pines, swaying 
the vines, and rippling in wave-like shadows 
through the grass. 

_ After all [had heard from others, and seen 
ig prints, this chef deuvre of Guido surpassed 
my expectation. The coloring struck me, as 
both softer and brighter than anything I had 
before seen by this master; and the composi- 
tion, spirit, life, and soul of the picture are beau- 
tiful beyond conception. To me itis a won- 
drous ideal of the first dawn of the Creation, 
rather than of the many-thousand-times re- 
peated daily miracle of Nature—so full it 
seems of primal light and strength, freshness 
and glory. The face of the Apollo, radiant 
end triumphant, is that of a young charioteer, 
~ entering on his first course—the Aurora 
‘has for the first time unlocked the gates of 
day, and let forth the golden tides of light and 
life on a blind and breathless world, while the 
eager steps and smiling faces of the attendant 
ours seem to witness that they have never 
looked upon mortal suffering, or flown over 
battles or graves. Even the steeds have an 
untaxed vitality, an affluence of exultant power 
and energy about them, which shows that they 
have drank at the just-opened fountains of 
day—their eager eyes gleam with the fire of 
the first sun, their spread nostrils snuff the un- 
tainted air of the new ecreation—their hoof- 
falls are on clouds which are the first morning 
rpms of the world. 

_| think, of all the parts of this d com 
sition, I like the par best ; they I have cade 
exquisite grace in powerful action, such force 
and fire in complete subjugation, such emula- 
tion in unity. All piebald and perfectly 
matched, surely guided by a silken rein, they 
Plunge forward on their airy striking 
out their right hoofs together, but with infinite 
— oe in the harmony of their 
aracter and movement. They are certainly 

the most magnificent pi thologi 
ag res a ever Weheld, ot a _ 
mong the of Hours in this pi 
I noticed a head whigh isa ased deat ihke that 
of the Ceuct , and this goes to confirm my he. 
retical opinion, that Guido’s lovely portrat of 





that heroic unfortunate is more or now in France. There was a most magnificent 
It seema to me that this master colton show. A splendid suite of apartments were 
have dared to introduce into his great fresco thrown’ open, radiantly lighted and filled with 
even a faint likeness of one who at that time | penis ateembly., There were Roman, Ne- 
was an object of horror and i whose Fag Austrian, Russian, ian, French, 
name it was unlawful to eile hate to em and American officers, with rich uni- 
the history of the strict menner in which Be. there were Cardinali and gnori— 
atrice Ceuci was guarded, from the time of her = Princes. Then there were beauti- 
arrest to that of her execution, a it could koi rics marr area | Seen old Roman 
scarcely have been taken of her, even by | fure beheld old family jewels. I never be- 
stealth. Yet Guido’s picture may have been | ‘Tho fair ‘such a blinding blaze of diamonds, | 
painted from eaniersi-ipeucies a0 wae Oa leams ple pacino Were darting ..of mies 
character of the upper part of the head I am gream eli a. ae HOWE nt, wi 
inelined to believe it in nothing brews ugh “ena dite and 
corresponds with the eee eieets Views ene ee i 
poe palace. This latter, though ac- | almost felt the nee 
jounted by many authentic, is by no means srotectili 
jeuutiful ; and a devoted adherence to ita love- 

rival is one of the poetic faiths of the 
— which it were searcely wisé to disturb. 

rom the Hospigli i we w Ee to 
ima, ono of the grandest old palaces in Rome, 

© picture gallery is yp ge it | 


chinks—has grasped an 
claws in the flesh, Just over this group is the 
Madonna, seated on a little pile of pillowy 
clouds, looking very fierce and de 
armed with a no less familiar weapon than a 
haga poker. She has already drawn diaboli- 
c 


onslaught; her grim an 


tion of divine wrath, in the fall of th 
his flame-darting countenance will “pale its 


} It affects me more than the sight of the ruins 





ee 





an arm, and buried his 
termined, and 


ood, and has her arm raised for another 
tagonist shrinks back 
aghast, and you feel, that on another exhibi- 
the poker, 


ineffectual fires,” and that he will take speedy 


worst of it, and the child is evidently safe, for 
this time, at least. I wonder much, that true 
Roman Catholics of education allow such dis- 
gusting exhibitions of superstition and bad 
taste a place in their collections. They are 
not only ridiculous in themselves, but they 
make the form of religion which tolerates, 
ealls fur, aud creates them, ridiculous. Yet 
there is scarcely a gallery in Rome which is 
not disgraced by things of this kind. 

From the Colonna we went to the Palazzo 
Pontificio—the Quirinal. Here we saw Gui- 
do’s beautiful Annunciation, and a few, a v 
few, other pictures of merit. This papal val 
ace is hy no means rich in works of art, but 
is @ magnificent: residence. It is immensely 
spacious, and furnished with a rich plainness 
and a qpane saplicily most fitting and impo- 
sing. But though there is a good deal of light 
and warmth from windows and hangings, there 
is a peculiarly cold and lonely grandeur about 
this vast abode of most high and holy celiba- 
ey. Itis all splendid architecture and uphol- 
stery ; there is no faintest trace of the taste 
and fancy of woman, or of the comforts and 
delights of home. It is an abode dreary, for 
all its magnificence, and which, it seems to me, 
none but a priest could envy the Sovereign 
Pontiff. The Pope has not resided in this pal- 
ace since he was besieged here in 1848. 
Yesterday afterncon, we drove out on the 
Appian way, some five miles beyond the walls 
of the city. Never has a drive over that old 
Roman pavement, through that street of ruined 
tombs, affected me so profoundly. I was silent 
and absorbed with the grand and gloomy 
memories which thronged along that storied 
way, and awed by the solemn sermons which 
those stones were preaching of the passing 
away of the glory of man and the beauty of 
art. I cannot think there is in the world such 
a melancholy panorama of ruin as this road. 


of any one building, however majestic—this 
demolition and confusion of sepulchres—this 
devastating war upon the sacred domains of 
death. It seems to me, that they whose tombs 
are thus battered or crumbled down, whose 
ae broken, whose ashes scattered, are doubly 

ead. 
From the summit of a large circular tomb, 
we looked out on the campagna, a broad, sea- 
like expanse, islanded with lonely ruins. The 
warm, spring sunshine was upon it, flushing 
into verdure, almost visibly and momently, the 
frost-embrowned turf. Yes, the delicious, delect- 
able, Italian spring has come at last. Her avant 
couriers, the birds, made melodious proclama- 
tion of her coming, weeks ago ; and her scouts, 
the crocuses, peeped slily up in pleasant places, 
to see that all was ready. We had before known 
she was come—we had felt her soft breath on 
our eyelids—we had seen thousands of violets 
springing in her steps—but to-day, we had a 
new and indubitable proof of her advent. On 
the summit of this tomb, in the warm sunshine, 
sat two little peasant boys in jackets and shirts, 
quietly, and apparently comfortably, engaged 
in repairing certain dilapidations in their 
nether garments. These young amateur tail- 
ors were handsome, grave, proud-looking boys, 
who scarcely lifted their eyes to us, and, mi- 
rabile dictu / never once condescended to beg. 
They may be the descendants of the very old 
Romans who built this vast tomb—their noble 
and warlike ancestors may have invaded Gaul 
and Britain—may have headed legions and 
stormed fortresses—what a fall, from making 
breaches to mending breeches! 
On our return, it being rather late, it was 
gravely pro that we should merely leave 
cards on Madame Metella and at the tomb of 
Scipio. A gentleman of the party astonished 
the custode by asking if Signor Scipio was at 
home. I know that these are silly little things, 
but they made us laugh at the time; and the 
longer | live, the more I am convinced that it 
is wisest and best to improve every opportunity 
for harmless merriment—to laugh on the slight- 
est laughable occasion, with reason or without 
it, at wit or folly. 
To-day we have visited the Corsini palace, 
when the to me most wonderful and holy Ma- 
donna and child, by Carlo Dolci, described in 
@ late letter, enchanted me anew. From the 
Corsini we went to the Farnesina, and spent 
an hour contemplating its beautiful frescoes by 
Raphael and his scholars. The principal and 
finest of these represent the history of Cupid 
and Psyche, and the triumph of Galatia. They 
are far a pac what I expected from plates, in 
power and spirit and graceful composition. 
This palace was built by one Agostino Chigi, 
a rich and ostentatious banker. It is of him 
that tradition stafes- that once, after having 
— @ costly entertainment to the Pope and 

ardinale, he had all the gold and silver plate 
used on the august occasion thrown into the 
Tiber.' This surpasses Leicester’s compliment 
of breaking the looking-glass which had reflect- 
ed Elizabeth. 

March 8. 


There is a little stir in the fashionable and 
ecclesiastical world just now, which rather 
pleasantly breaks in upon the sacred monoto- 
ny of Lent. There have been half-a-dozen 
new cardinals created, and on the auspicious 
event the people are called upon to rejoice und 
render thanks, and the nobility to throw open 
their palaces and show off their diamonds. I 
am inclined to think that the last-mentioned 
perform their duties on the occasion the most 
readily and cheerfully. Each cardinal receiv- 
ed at a palace—his own, or that of some prince- 
ly family with which he is connected—for 
“they are all honorable men,” none of your 
plebeians. The primitive practice of selecting 
the pillars of the church from the ranks of the 
people went out with the apostles and early 
saints. Did not Christ, when he “had not 
where to lay his head,” oa spate. behold 
the more than kingly establishments of his pa- 
pal viceroys? Did not the disciples, as the 
toiled over Judea on foot, preaching the peril- 
ous word as they “fled from city to city,” be- 
hold in blest visions their successors, the cardi- 
nals, rolling in chariots of crimson and gold, 
and dwelling in princely palaces? Doubtless, 
the fore-knowledge of all this consoled and sup- 
ported them under their privations and perse- 
cutions. 7 

Bat to return. We drove first to the Church 
of San Luigi di Francese, which was brilliant- 
ly illuminated in honor of one of the cardinal 
who is a Frenchman. This was a beautifu 
sight, but I suppose the mildest possible sort of 
® suggestion of the grand lighting up of St. 
Peter’s on Easter Sunday. 

From this church we drove to the Colonna 
Palace, where the French Minister and his 
lady received for the French Cardinal, who is 




































sive 


= So. if his memory 


sive receptions, when the ceremony of present- 
ing the hat will come off. We are sashing 
to attend one of these, as one of the good-na- 
cardinals I have mentioned offered us 





ve not short, we 
bably patronize his little play. Indeed 
ceremonies seem to me but a splendid : 
species of theatricals. Striking they always 
are, and sometimes powerfully imposing, but 

always lacking in true solemnity and simple | 

ity. 

I must close suddenly and abruptly, or I 

shall mjss the post. 
As ever, yours, 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


Our City Elections—The Romanists and the | 

School Question—Death of Judge Hitchcock— 
The late Doctor Drake. 

Cincinnati, April 6, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 
Our municipal election took place on the 
fourth instant, and notwithstanding a steady 
rain which fell most of the day, an unusual! 
heavy vote was polled—the largest, met 5 
ever given here for city and township officers. 
Great interest was felt in the result, and some 
of the offices were closely contested. The Dem- 
ocrats had a regularly nominated convention 
ticket in the field ; but, not being able to draw 
the party lines as tightly as in the Stateg@lec- 
tions, several names on the independent oppo- 
sition ticket were elected. The Democratic 
candidates for mayor, police judge, city solici- 
tor, treasurer, auditor, and some minor oflices, 
were successful; while the opposition® elected 
their city marshal, civil ongineer, and one or 
two names on the township ticket. Several 
others on the Democratic ticket might readily ‘ 
have been defeated, had the opposition been 
concentrated upon one good candidate; but 
there were sO many candidates, “each on his 
“own hook,” for several offices, that some of 
the successful candidates have succeeded mere- 
ly by a plurality vote. ; 
The election for school trustees and council- 
men turned mainly upon the free echool ques- 
tion, brought into the canvass by the Roman- 
ists, and resulted in the complete success of the 
free school candidates, and the defeat of the 
Romanists in every ward. This is, however, 
nothing more than might have been expected, 
after the attention of our citizens had been ful- 
ly awakened to the merits of the subject, by its 
discussion in the papers. 
The leaders of the Roman Catholic party, it 
seems to me, have not displayed their usual 
Jesuitical tact and caution in agitating this 
question, in the way they have done here and 
elsewhere through the country. Their conduct 
must be ascribed to their ignorance of the spirit 
of our institutions, and the sentiments of the 
t mass of our people in relation to the least 
support by the State of any religious bodies or 
sectarian schools. If, as many think, and as 
is quite probable, the Roman bishops, before 
making a simultaneous movement in the vari- 
ous States, in favor of an alteration in our 
school laws, calcylated upon the support, open 
or covert, of one of the great political parties, 
in return for the Catholic vote, they were great- 
ly mistaken. No party would risk its popular- 
ity by courting or accepting such an alliance. 
Upon this subject there is the greatest unanim- 
ity among our native-born citizens. The prin- 
ke upon which the distribution of our common 
school funds is made is a sound one, and vital 
to our fundamental policy of the separation of 
Church and State, and it must not be disturbed. 
The truth is, our civil institutions, our litera- 
ture, our habits of thinking, the democratic 
elements and tendencies of society in all our 
States, are in direct opposition to the genius 
of Romanism; and, as the communicants of 
that church mix with our people, they imbibe 
gradually republican ideas; the bishops and 
priests see their hold upon them loosening, and 
are endeavoring to keep them as closely as pos- 
sible under their control. Our free schools 
tend to make our population of all classes ho- 
mogeneous, to destroy foreign influerce, and 
Americanize all who come under their instruc- 
tion. Hence the hostility of the Romish priests 
to them—a class cf whom nine-tenths are for- 
eignhers, educated in European ideas, under 
monarchical institutions, in a religion which is 
an exotic in our free soil, and which has never 
flourished except where implicit obedience to 
the priest has been the rule, and freedom of 
thought and opinion the exception. 

The pioneers who aided in laying the found- 
ations of the present prosperity of our State, 
and have taken an active part in our public 
councils, are one by one passing away, and the 
decease now and then of another should at- 
tract our notice and be suitably commemora- 
ted. A year ago, I referred to the deaths of 
Governors Brown and Morrow ; more lately, 
Gov. Lucas (who had removed to Iowa) has 
died; and a week or two since, Peter Hitchcock, 
for many years Chicf Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. Judge H. came to this State, 
frdm Connecticut, in 1806, and since that time 
has, with scarcely any intermission, filled va- 
rious posts in the public service, with great 
fidelity and success. He was a member of both 
Houses of the Legislature successively, twice 
Speaker of the Senate, and member of Con- 
gress. In 1835 he was elected to the Supreme 
Bench, where in the discharge of his official 
duties he was second to none. His private 
character was no less pure than his official. 
For the last twenty-one years he had been a 
member of the Congregational Church, and 
still longer a zealous friend of education, and 
of all the best interests of society. In him we 
have lost one of our best men—one whose life 
has contributed to the prosperity of our State, 
and whose services have illustrated her history. 
There was a very brief notice in your col- 
umns, lately, of the decease of Dr. Daniel Drake, 
of this city.. Dr. Drake came to this place in 
1800, and for half a céntury was identified 
with the literary, educational, and scientific 
history of this State, and with the expanding 
resources of the West. No one took a deeper 
interest in our early history, or in all the use- 
ful and philanthropic enterprises which have 
contributed to our physical and moral advance- 
ment ; and it is due, as a tribute of respect and 
admiration for the memory of such a man, 
that a more extended obituary of his life, ser- 
vices, and death, should pore in your col- 
umns. An eulogium upon the life and char- 
acter of Dr. Drake will be delivered before the 
Ohio Historical Society, this week, by E. D. 
Mansfield ; and you may expect, shortly, a fit- 
ting article in commemoration of the deceased, 
for the Era. Yours, P. 


Grace Greenwoop. 








Geneva, Itirxo1s, April 7, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

“ Woe have met the enemy, and they are ours,” — 
Com. Perry. , 

A short time before our town meeting, the 
Free Democracy in this town came together, 
to perfect their organization, and this aroused 
the Hunker parties. They called a méeting, 
irrespective of party ; they came together, and 
had a most loving meeting of Whigs and Dem- 
ocrate. A Democrat nominated a Whig for 
chairman; and after the chairman and secre- 
tary had been chosen, a Democrat moved that 
the Chair appoint a committee of three, nee 
candidates for nomination. The Whig 
air appointed two Democrats and one Whig 
on the committee. Was not this a most lovin 
match? May they never ask for a divorce’ 
The nominations were soon made, and well 
distributed between the parties, and all passed 
off harmoniously. 

The Free Democracy had a meeine. and 
nominated their candidates; and now for the 
tug of war. The election came off on the 5th 
instant; but by some means the hearts of the 

People had begun to throb for Liberty—they 
hee to grow sick of the trammels of party, 
un af hems, greens ie piatioaten, tal bd 
made hounds, to run after and catch the blac 
cattle of the South. But more particularly 
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Washington Butte, Oregon, Jan. 22, 1853 — 
T am on hand agai with the fifth “alub, ma- 
king sixteon subscribers in all. The princi- 
of Free Democracy are on the gain in 


Batavia; Ill,, April 4, 1853—The cause is, 
onward in this section of our growing State, 
and 1856 will turn and overtarn re old par- 
avery lead- 
ers’ knees to tremble, as did Belshazzar’s of old. 
fearful doom, in the enactment of a law 
blacker and more damnable than Old Virginia 
shank God . ws 

an its icable provisions can 
never be. enforced in the. Northern rt of the 
State. Free Soil has gained its thousands, I 
have no doubt, by reason of that law already. 
A few more of the same sort, and Illinois will 
~~ back the tide, and rise the freest of the 
ree. 


Washington, Butte Post Office, Oregon Ter- 
ritory, Jan. 21, 1853 —The friends of” freedom 
are alive in this far-off land, and are determin- 
ed never to give over until victory is ours. We 
believe’ the Era to be the true exponent of 
Democratic principles and the faithful advo- 
eate of human rights. 


Oxford, Iil., March 27, 1853.—Our cause ad- 
vances in this place, and is bound to triumph ; 
the Era is doing great good here. The Free 
Soil party increases rapidly ; two-thirds of the 
votes cast in this precinct were for Hale and 
Julian, We are doing all we can go increase it. 


Drytown, Cal., March 2, 1853.—Please send 
us three copies of the Era, to the above post 
office address, &c. 

The Era is doing well in cottnding the alarm 
about the danger of slavery’s being introduced 
into California. The only possible hope of the 
conspirators, however, is in springing a trap 
upon the people, who are unmistakably oppos- 
ed to the division-of the State, and the intro- 
duction of slavery into the sonthern half. In 
our Opinion, the Methodist Church South are 
the secret aiders and abettors of this infamous 
scheme, and they have no other object in view, 
in endeavoring to establish themselves here, 
save the furtherance of this movement. 


Can this be so?—Ed. Era. 





Deatu or Russert Jarvis.— New York, 
April 17.—Russell Jarvis, one of the best news- 
paper writers of the country, died here this 
morning, at the Bond-street House. His re- 
mains will be taken to Claremont, N. H., to- 
morrow morning, for interment. 





The bill authorizing the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, and Baltimore Railroad Company to 
bridge the Susquehanna river, at or near Havre 
de Grace, passed the Senate of Maryland on 
Thursday. [t had previously passed the House, 
and is therefore a law. 





FOREIGN NEWS BY THE STEAMERS AMERICA 
AND PACIFIC, 


Dates to the 6th from Liverpool. 
England.—The London Times of the 2d inst. 
contains a telegraphic despatch from Paris, 
dated April 1. which states that the American 
Government has consented to indemnify the 
owners of the French vessels which had been 
seized at California. we 

Sir Lacey de Evans gave notice, in the House 
of Commons, of a correspondence between the 
British Government and Spain, France, and the 
United States, concerning the alleged annexa- 
tion of Cuba. 

The expulsion from Tuscany of Mr. Craw- 
ford has been the subject of a very energetic 
remonstrance addressed by England to the 
Ducal Government. 

France-—The French Budget for 1854 has 
been much reduced. 

A deputation of London merchants present- 
ed an address to the Emperor, expressing 
friendly feelings towards France. The Emperor 
made a very conciliatory reply. 

An address to President Pierce, from the Eu- 
ropean Democratic Committee, has been for- 
warded by a well-known agent — probably 
Count Pulsky—the real object of which is sup- 
posed to be to endeavor to procure arms for a 
future occasion. 

Sardinia—In the Chamber of Deputies, on 
the 29th, a bill for the suppression of the slave 
trade was discussed, and two of its clauses 
adopted. The first declares that a slave be- 
comes free on touching Sardinian soil, or on 
the deck of a ship bearing the Sardinian flag. 
The second clatise enacts penalties against per- 
sons engaged in the slave trade. 

The Rev. George Nelson, an English clergy- 
man, had been ordered by the police to quit 
Rome. 

Naples.—Three hundred persons have been 
arrested, concerned in an attempt at insurrec- 
tion at Palermo, five of whom were executed. 
Several Swiss soldiers had been found assassi- 
nated in the streeta, with poignards sticking in 
their breasts, to which was attached a piece of 
ae containing the words “Vengeance of 

azzini.” The Governor of Sicily immediately 
arrested and shot, and at the same time issued 
a proclamation threatening to raze the cities of 
Sicily to the ground. The alarm spread to 
Naples, where all the Sicilian regiments were 
ordered to leave. 

The difficulties between Switzerland and 
Piedmont, and Austria and Russia, threaten 
trouble. The part taken by France in the 

uestion is attributed to tho refusal of the 
ope to come to Paris, for it is now said he 
has positively declined, 

The Berlin papers publish a semi-offivial 
document, stating that among the papers re- 
cently seized in that city, was the proclamation 
of a German Republic. 

The nar ae recently detected was wide- 
ly developed. The conspirators had extensive 
stores of arms and ammunition, and the revolt 
was to have broken out between the 3d and 
6th instant. It had its ramifications through- 
out Germany. Arrests had been made at 
Kastock in Mecklenburgh, and ammunition 
seized. Evidence of connection with the affair 
had been discovered at Heidelberg, Conigs- 
berg, and Bremen. 

The Cologne Gazette says that Lord West- 
moreland had presented a note to the Austrian 
Government, declaring that England would 
keep an eye on the movements of Kossuth, 
Mazzini, and other refugees, and prevent their 
engaging in any more plots; and if they come 
within the reach of the law, they shall be im- 
mediately posmeanid. The London police have 
a list of all the refugees there. 

Liverpool Market, April 6.—Breadstuffs very 
dull, owing to the genial weather, and the 
large imports of French and Spanish flour. 
Flour quoted at 3d. a 6d. to is. yapioegeel de- 
cline, and very dull. Wheat had declined 1d. 
a 2d. per 70 lbs. Yellow corn was wanted at 
31s. a 31s.6d.. White quiet at 30s. per qr. 

Provisions—McHenry quotes bacon less 
active. Beef and pork dull, at no improvement 
in price. , Fenao quiet, at high prices. Lard 
in fair demand, at 51s. Rice quiet and un- 


changed. 





MARRIAGE. 


Married at Putnam, Ohio, on Thursday, 
April 7, 1853, by Rev. A. Kingsbury, Dr. Jamzs 
Siivey, of Chillicothe, and Errie 8., eldest 
daughter of A. A. GUTHRIE. 


NINETEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ANTI-SLAVERY S0CITY. 


The annual meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society will be held in the city of New York, at the 
Chinese Assembly Room, No. 539 Broadway, on Wed- 
nesday, May 11, 1853, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Buisness Meeting of ro pani 3 will be a 
the committee room 0 same , on the 
cate of Wednesday, May 11th, and oh Thursday. 
It is very desirable that large delegations, from all 
parts ofthe a tes Pry recdewatis 
at the public anniversary, but at subsequent pri- 
vate hes the transacti 


for ion of ay eed busi- 
prghes relation to proposed operations of the Society 
r the be 








Received, through G. a following 
contributions, for the relief of Chaplin’s bail : 
A. A. Guthrie - $10.00 8. Allen . - - 1.00 
A.8. Lapham - 5.00 W.8Steele- - - 8.00 


W. BuancHarp. 





S. Parker. 
April 18, 1852. D. A. Hat. 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 


[CORRECTED WEEKLY FOR THE ERA.| 
On the hoof - $2.75 ~ 


Boof cattle,{ Net - - - 550 a4 1.25 
Gross average 3.25 a 0.00 
Beef, Mess, per bbl. - - 15.80 a 16.00 
Butter, per Ib. - - - - 0.14 @ 0.17 
Cheese, perlb. - - - - 0.09 a 0.10 
Clover seed, per bushel - 7.37 a 17.50 
Corn meal, per bbl.-.- - 3.12% a 0.00 
Corn, white, per bushel - 0.51 a 0.53 
Corn, yellow, per bushel - 0.56 @ 0.57 
Corn, mixed, per bushel - 0.00 a 0.00 
Flour, Howard Street,- - 487. a 5.00 
ams,perlb. - - - - 0.10 a 0,13 
Shoulders, perlb. - -- - 0064, a 0.063% 
Sides, ty .2 = - = + 0.08 @ 0.0814 
Hogs, live- - - - - - 7.50 a 8.00 
Lard, in bbls.,perlb. - - 0.0914 a 0.00 
Lard, in kegs, perlb. - - 0.10% a 0.103 
Oats, per bushel- - - - 0.39 a 0.44 
Pork, Mess, per bbl. - - 15.50 a 16.00 
Pork, Prime, per bbl. - - 1450 a 0.00 
Rye, per bushel - - - - 0.75 a 0.80 
Rye flour - - - - - - 3.75 a 8.81 
heat, red, per bushel - 1.08 @ 1.10 
Wheat, a per bushel - 1.15 a 1.20 
Wool, washed, per lb. - - 0.38 a 0.39 
Wool, unwashed, per Ib. - 0.26 a 6.28 





oo” JUST RECEIVED, .£<0 
A KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 


Presenting the original facts and documents upon 
which the story is founded, together with corrobora- 
tive statements, verifying the truth of the work. 
Price 50 cents. Postage 15 cents, Address 

LEWIS CLEPHANE, Office National Hra. 


BAL aN! CLES 


FREE ewe CONVENTION OF 





Notice is hereby given that a Free Democratic 
State ConvENTION will be held in State street Chapel, 
AUGUSTA, on the 10th and" 11th of February next, 
commencing at 10 o’olock A. M. of the 10th: 

To nominate a candidate for Governor to be sup- 
ported at the next State election; 

To adopt measures for the more perfect organization 
of the friends of free principles throughout the State ; 

To devise and adopt such measures as will more ex- 
tensively disseminate among the people a knowledge 
of our principles and objects ; 

And to act upon i d other matters which may be 
deemed necessary by the Convention. 

AUSTIN WILLEY, 

H. K. BAKER, 

G. F. TALBOT, 

N. L. HUMPHREY, 

0. BLANCHARD, 

WILLIAM SNOW, 

State Central Committee. 


FREE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION OF 
WISCONSIN. 


A Free Democratio State CoNnvENTION, con- 
sisting of two delegates from each Assembly District, 
will be held at Madison, Monday, the 8th day of June 
next, at 10 o’elock A. M., to nominate candidates for 


_ 





State officers, and to transact such business as may be 
deemed proper. The Free Democracy of each Assem- 
bly District are requested to call meetings to appoint 
Delegates for this Convention. 
8.M. BOOTH, 
JAMES H. PAINE, 
ED. PALMER, 
WARREN CHASE, 
0. B. HAZELTINE, 
: State Central Committee. 
April 1, 1853, , 





aE 
GLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


‘oa above Establishment still continues in success- 
ful operation, having already entered upon its 
sixth season. The largely increased number of pa- 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
Any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro- 
portion of cures, induce the subscriber to believe that 
his enlarged experiefice and opportunities for treat- 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a sue- 
cess and RAPIDITY of cure believed to be surpassed by 
T. T. SEELYE, M. D., 
Proprietor. 


ORIGINAL PATENT AGENCY, 
Established in 1820. 


ILLIAM P. ELLIOT, formerly of the Patent 

Office, continues to act as Solicitor for American 
and Foreign Patents, and Attorney for the transaction 
of all business connected with the United States Pat- 
ent Office, at his Agency, directly opposite the main 
entrance of the Patent Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. April 21—ly 


none. 
April 21—24¢ 








A THRILLING NARRATIVE OF SLAVERY! 
Twelve Years a Slave / 


HE NARRATIVE OF SOLOMON NORTHUP, 

a Citizen of New York, Kidnapped and Sold into 

Slavery, in Washington City, in 1841, and Rescued in 

1853, from a Cotton Plantation near the Red River, in 
Louisiana, with six illustrations, representing— 

1. Portrait of Solomon in hia plantation suit. 

2. Scene in the slave pen at Washington. 

8. Night scene in the Tocondie Swamp, pursued by 
hounds. 

4. The staking out and flogging of the girl Patsey. 

5. Scene of the Rescue in the cotton field. 

6. Arrival home, and first meeting with his wife and 
children. 

The above work is now in press, and will contain 
upwards of 300 pages, in one 12mo volume, and sold 
at the price of $1. A large portion of the net pro- 
ceeds is secured to Solomon. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. Copies sent by 
mail, soon as ready, post paid. (G~Price to be re- 
mitted in advance. Address 

DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, 
Auburn, N. Y.; or 
DERBY, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, 
April 21—3t Buffalo, N. Y. 





1,500 CLASSICAT, WORKS OF ART. 
R. H. J. MEYER, 164 William street, New York, 
having devoted himself entirely to the Book- 

Publishing Business, intends to dispose at once of his 

extensive and well-known stock of imported Classical 

Engravings, at such favorable terms that the whole 

will prove a very desirable acquisition to some Print- 

Selling Establishment, or to some person inclined to 

enter this business. 

The stock will not be divided. It comprises a well- 
proportioned assortment of the following master- 
pieces: 

LA CENA, (the Last Supper,) after Leonardo da 
Vinci, on steel, by F. er. Size of the print, 
without the margin, 40 in. by 20 in. 

CHRIST ON THE CROSS, after Albrecht Direr, by 
Enzing Miller, 20 in. by 10 in. 

SAVATOR, (Our Saviour,) after Holbein, by C. Barth, 
13 in. by 11 in. 

THE HOLY FAMILY, after Overbeok, by Professor 
Felsing, 22 in. , 19 in. 

LA MADONNA DI SAN SISTO, after Raphael, by 
Nordheim, 32 in. by 24 in. 5 

THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, after Raphael, by Lo- 
richon, 15 in. by 11 in. 

ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, after Domenichino, 
by Bahman, 11 in. by 9 in. 

NAPOLEON'S Farewell of Fontainebleau. 

NAPOLEON’S Return from Elba, two Pendants, 25 
in. by 20 in., After H. Vernet, by Kininger. 

THE LAST SUPPER, after Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Amsler, 19 in. Me 16 in. 

THE ENTOMBMENT OF CHRIST, after Raphael, 
by Amsler, 19 in. by 16 in. 

VENICE, after De Reux, iy Mati, 27 in. by 18 in. 

THE FIGHT FOR THE FLAG, (Fahnenkampf,) af- 
ter Cooper and Geiger, 20 in. by 11 in. 

THE LACE WORKER, regen y ¢ imme after 
Hingeland, by Kininger, 14 in. by 12 in. 

PORTRAIT OF PIUS IX, from Life, by C. Barth, 
14 in. by 12 in. 

PORTRAIT OF LUTHER, after Luc. Cranach, by F. 
Miller, 14 in. by 12 in. 

PORTRAIT OF MELANCTHON, after Luc. Cranach, 
by F. Miller, 14 in. in. 

PORTRAIT OF CALVIN, after Holbein, by F. Mial- 
ler, 14 in. by 12 in., &e., &e. 

In all, over 1,500 copies, fresh and superior impres- 

sions, on superfine paper. 

Arrangements can be made with the purchaser, to 








secure,to him the exclusive importation of the above 
E ings, under biped ym le conditions. 
es and terms to 
pply {or samploe TO RRMANN J. MEYER, 
April 21—St 164 William street, New York. 
AGUE AND RHEUMATISM. 
A LADY, who has been a sufferer, has simple 
and excellent remedies for these com ts. 
the receipt of one dollar for her trouble, she will com- 
municate the same to the afflicted irer. Address, 
paid, Mrs. AMY AMOS LEES, Post Office, 
ashington, D. C. _ April 21—2t 
PENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
s PHILADELPHIA. ath 
Fall Session for Females in nstitution 
September Ist, 1853, and continve 


ape 24-38 $29 North 12th x, Philadelphia 
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SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE. 
Sarurpay, Aprit 9. 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


The Senate having proceeded:to consider the 
following resolution, submitted by Mr. Sew- 
ARD— 

Resolved, That the meas 4 of the Senate 
be authorized to procure and publish in the 
National Intelligencer so much of the debates 
of the Senate, during the last session of Con- 

Ey) mya gat . gett ublished . 

that , an ruc cation, an 
also be the publvesstion of eB 2 of that Be8- 
sion already made in the National Intelligen- 
cer, the sum of $4 per column— 
Mr. CHASE said: I hardly suppose that the 
Senate feels inclined to debate this resolution 
at this time ; and for the purpose of testing the 
sense of the Senate in regard to it, [ move to 
lay the resolution upon the table. 

The question being taken upon the motion 


‘to lay the resolution upon the table, upon a di- 


vision no quorum voted, as follows—ayes 12, 
noes 13. y 

After the Japse of some minutes, the question 
was again taken, and resulted as follows—ayes 
9, noes 19 ; no quorum voting. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms was directed to re- 
oe the attendance in the Senate Chamber of 
those Senators in the Capitol building. 

That duty having been performed, the ques- 
tion was again taken upon the motion to lay 
upon the table, and upon a division it was not 

to, as follows—ayes 16, noes 16. 

The question then recurred upon the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. CHASE. I think it very desirable that 
the Senate and the country should understand 
something about the character of this publish- 
ing. It is with very great reluctance that I 
offer any remarks upon this subject, at this 
stage of tho session, and nothing but a sense of 
duty would constrain me to do so. I have 
looked into the history of this subject of 
ing, and I want to justify to the Senate and 
the country the vote I shall give against this 
resolution, if it be brought to a vote. 

It is now some five years since the practice of 
publishing reports of our debates and proceed- 
ings in the Union and Intelligencer commenced. 
It originated in a resolution adopted on the 
11th of August, 1848, and originated under the 
following circumstances: At that time, as is 
well known, the publi®@printing was disposed 
of by contract. The contractors were not pub- 
lishers of either of the party papers at the seat 
of Government ; they were not connected with 
the press in any form. I suppose that the mo- 
tive which prompted the passage of the resolu- 
tion of the 11th of August, 1848, was to give 
some support to the presses of the two political 
parties at the seat of the National Government. 
The resolution then adopted, provided for the 

rinting of the proceedings and debates of the 
Senate alone, in the National Intelligencer and 
Union, at the rate of $7.50 per column. It did 
not prescribe the quantity of matter to be con- 
tained in a column, but left that matter to the 
discretion of the respective publishers of those 
pers. All the duty that was devolved upon 
the Secretary of the Senate in regard to the 
matter was, to ascertain how many columns of 
matter had been published, and to pay for that 
publication at the rate of $7.50 per column. 

This state of things continued until the com- 
mencement of the first session of the last Con- 
gress. At that time the publishers of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer notified the Senate that 
they found this contract for publishing the re- 
se &c., of this body a losing one, and there- 

ore they desired to discontinue it. The reason 
assigned was, that the publication of the de- 
bates of the Senate, together with an abstract 
that they published of the debates of the other 
House, so cumbered up their columns as to in- 
jure the circulation of their daily paper. This 
relinquishment of the contract was a voluntary 
act upon their part. It was not called for by 
any action of the Senate, but was dictated 
solely by considerations of private interest. 
Their paper was thereby left free to advocate 
the doctrines of the party to which the editors 
belonged, and to publish such matter, and such 
matter only, as they thought would conduce to 
the prosperity of that party. Now, sir, nobody 
can complain of that; it was all right and 
proper that they should do so, if they saw fit. 
The Senate acquiesced at once in the wishes of 
the publishers of the National Intelligencer, 
and relieved them from the contract. 

At the first session of the last Congress, the 
Senate—or rather both Houses of Congress— 
elected the publisher of the Union. as the 
Printer of Congress, and they provided very 
liberally for the payment of the work to be 
done by him. The provision made was, in my 
judgment, not merely ample, but very liberal 
indeed, and I think any printer will sustain me 
in the assertion that ander the provisions of 
that law the publisher of the Union can make, 
not merely an ordinary profit, but an ample 
estate, out of the profits of the public printing. 

The case, then, stands thus at the present 
moment. . The editors of the National Intelli- 
gencer voluntarily declined to continue the 
printing of the debates of this body under the 
contract. The publisher of the Union has re- 
ceived the public printing. The reason, then, 
which prompted the action of the Senate in 
providing for the publishing of the reports of 
the proceedings and debates of this body in 
those two papers has entirely ceased. ere 
is no reason of party policy, or of a public na- 
ture, so far as I am advised, which requires the 
printing of our debates in full in those two 
papers. 

After the printing of the debates and pro- 
ceedings of the Senate in the National Intelli- 
gencer had been discontinued, a resolution was 
offered here by the honorable Senator from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Norris,] requiring the 
Secretary of the Senate to audit and settle the 
accounts of John C. Rives for publishing those 
reports in the Daily Globe, at the rate of $7.50 
per column. That resolution d the Sen- 
ate, and is still in force. We have, as before, 
two pa in this city which publish the re- 

rts of the proceedings and debates of the 

mate, at the price I have stated. Now, is 
there any reason to justify the Senate in pro- 
viding for more than one set of Reporters? 
There is no reason of a party character, so far 
as the Union is concerned, for it has now a 
sufficient support, if such considerations are at 
all proper in the public printing. There is no 
reason of a party character, so far as the Na- 
tional Intelligencer is concerned, for that paper 
declined to continue the contract, for the very 
purpose of being left at greater liberty to pro- 
mote its party purposes. 

Now, I desire to ask the attention of the Sen- 
ate and the country to the expense of publish- 
ing these reports. Before this contract was 
entered into with the Union and National In- 
telligencer, the printing of the debates of Con- 
gress was a matter of private enterprise. There 
was nothing necessary to stimulate private en- 
terprise in that t; the fact that that pub- 
lication gave additional circulation to their 
paper was a sufficient stimulus. There was 
experienced no difficulty in getting before the 
country, through the means of private enter- 
prise, all the speeches of members of Congress 
that the country desired to read. 


The first encouragement by Con of this 
private system of reporting, after it had con- 
tinued in existence fur several years, was by an 
order of the Senate, in 1846, authorizing each 
of its members to subscribe for twelve copies of 
the Congressional Globe, at the rate of $6 per 
copy for the long session, and $3 per copy for 
the short session. This was followed up the 
next year by an order of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, authorizing each of its members to 
subscribe for the same number of copies, and 
on the same terms, as the Senate by its resolu- 
tion had supplied to itsown members. This 
was still further followed up, in 1850, by a fur- 
ther order on the part of the House ef 
sentatives, authorizing each of its members to 
subscribe for twelve additional copies of the 
gressional Globe. And before 





sion; soon after, opening its doors, Mr. Ch 


_Mr. CHASE. I was stating, when [ yield- 
ed to the suggestion of Senators to go into Ex- 
ecutive session, that the number of six thousand 
pegs odd subscribers rors be considered a pret- 

arge subscription list for an ordinary payer ; 
and that this subscription list is afforded he 
action of Congress tothe Globe. I do not doubt 
at all, sir, that if you will hold out the same 
iuducement to the public generally, you will 
find private enterprise undertaking the task 
of reporting the proceedings of both Houses 
of Congress, and reporting those proceed ngs 
in full, without any additional compensation 
whatever. And yet, as I have stated to the 
Senate, under the resolution offered hy the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, (Mr. Norris,| we 
not only give this vag subscription list to the 
Globe, but also pay them at the rate of $7.50 
per column for all the proceedings and debates 
published in the paper. The subscription 
amounts to come $38,016 for the long sestion, 
and $19,008 for the short session, exclusive of 
the special sessions—making for the amount of 
subscription alone for each Congress, exclusive 
of the special sessions, $57,024. In addition to 
this, there bas been paid to the Globe, under 
the resolution of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. which was adopted on the 29th January, 
1852, the sum of $23,423.88 ; making, for a ]it- 
tle more than a year; over $60,000 for the pub- 
lication of the reports in that paper. 

Thi is not all; for the House of Representa- 
tives, following the example of the Senate, by 
a resolution directed their proceedings and de- 
bates to be published in the Globe. I find in 
the appropriation acts of August, 1852, tbat 
there was appropriated the sum of $21,000 to 
pay for the proceedings there, and $649.50 for 
a balance; and then, in the deficiency act of the 
last session of Congress, we appropriated $9,375 
to pay for a deficiency-—making about $40,000 
for the reporting in the House of Representa- 
tives alone. This business of reporting is a vary 
costly business. I do not believe that it im- 
proves the character of the debates, or adds 
anything to the consideration with which ei- 
ther branch of Congress is held by the coun‘ ry. 
I refer to this paid system, which makes it the 
duty of the reporter to catch every word which 
is uttered here, no matter how trivial, or un’ m- 
portant, or ill-considered, and to write it out, 
and send it abroad over the country through 
these paid channels of transportation. 

If we wish to adopt this system, why should 
we adopt it for more than one paper? Does 
it not cost enough for one paper? Is it not 
enough to pay $38,000 for the subscription for 
& long session, and $20,000 for publishing the 
debates, to one paper? Why should we go 
any further? I am not one of those who object 
te sustainirg a party press by giving it the 
public printing, when that is given in the ordi- 
nary and legitimate course of business. I am 
one of those who believe in sustaining those 
who agree with me in politicai opinion; but I 
would not go, for that purpose, any further 
than a just regard for the public interest would 
warrant. I would not give an extra price to a 
political friend, rather than a legitimate price 
to a political opponent. Weare trustees of the 
public, and we are bound to take into consid- 
eration the public interest in the disbursement 
of the public moneys intrusted to our charge. 
We are bound to observe economy. I have 
shown, I think, beyond all controversy, that no 
reason of a party nature exists for the publica- 
tion of the debates even in the Union; much 
less does any reason exist for their publication 
in the Intelligencer. So far from being willing 
to extend the system beyond its present limits; 
* far from being willing, after having substi- 

ted payment to the Globe for payment to the 
Intelligencer, now to adopt the Infelligencer, 
and thus to add a third corps of reporters, I 
would discontinue the system as to the Union ; 
or, I am free to say, I would discontinue it al- 
together, and leave the whole business of re- 
porting here to private enterprise. I have no 
doubt that would be a very sufficient and ade- 
quate substitute for this paid system of reporting. 

What is the object of publishing these de- 
bates in the National Intelligencer? We have 
had them once published in the Globe. We 
have given the Globe every facility of circula- 
tion that can possibly be extended to any news- 
paper. We have given it a large subscription 
list, and circulated it under the franks of mom- 
bers of Congress; and then we have given it 
what no other paper in the whole country en- 
joys—the right of free transportation in the 
public mails—which gives it a great advantage 
over every other -— in its subscription. It 
can hold out the inducement of a free receipt 
in any section of the country, no matter how 
remote, for subscription, in preference to any 
other paper. The Intelligencer has made its 
selection. It has published such speeches as it 
thought fit to publish ; and such speeches, I dare 
say, of political adversaries—for I haye not a 
word to say in disparagement of the conduct of 
that paper—as it judged to possess intrinsic 
merit, and therefore to be deserving of circula- 
” ; such speeches as would add, by their pab- 

ication, to the character of the paper; such 
speeches as a proper regard for fairness in the 
conducting of the paper required it to publish. 
That was the whole duty of the paper. It is 
all we ought to ask of it. Now, why extend 
this? Is it to obtain a little additional cireu- 
lation for a few speeches which have not merit 
enough to secure to them a circulation in the 
ordinary channels? That certainly is not a 
proper reason for the action proposed. 

Mr. SEWARD, (interposing.) If the hon- 
orable Senator will excuse me, I may perhaps 
save him the necessity of continuing his re- 
marks. 

Mr. CHASE. 1 prefer to  & through with 
it, now that I have commenced. It is said, in 
addition, Mr. President, as I understand, that 
this would not be a valuable employment to 
the National Intelligencer, but that the amount 
which would be paid to them for printing these 
reports would not compensate them for the ex- 

nee which they would necessarily incur. It 
is, therefore, placing it in that point of view, 
& gratuity to the Senate. And what will be 
the consequence of this gratuity? Why, sir, 
at the next session you wiil be called uyon, 
having estublished the National Intelligenocr 
as @ printer of the reports of the debates and 
proceedings of the last session and of the epe- 
cial session, to pay it then the ordinary rate of 
$7.50 per column. I am not willing to lay the 
foundation for this at all. If gentlemen wish 
@ circulation of their speeches, if they wish to 
have the largest possible number of readers, 
and to have those readers of everything that is 
said here scattered most widely over this coun- 
try, and in Europe too, I would suggest that it 
would be a great deal better to employ the Na- 
tional Era. Publishing our speeches in the In- 
telligencer would give us perhaps a thousand 
or two of additonal readers. Publishing them 
in the National Era would give 28,000 addi- 
tional readers. That is to say, if the readers 
of the respective papers should choose to read 
the reports; for I apprehend that there are 
very few — who would feel inclined to go 
through the reports of the proceedings and ds- 
bates of either House of Congress, published in 
an ,no matter where they found then. 





But if the object is to pn the ts before 
the greatest number of eyes, the National Kra 
is the per in which should |e 


publish ra, for ¢ at paper would farnish by far 
the largest number of readers. I do not go too 
far when I say that that paper has at this mo- 
ment a larger subscription list than all the 
other papers in the city combined. It has be- 
tween two and three times as many subscribers 
as the Intelligencer, and it has between two 
and three times ss many as the Union. Jn 
fact, it has more subscribers and more readors 
than all the other papers in the city put to- 
er. : 
an hen there is another very important coneid- 
eration, which I will suggest to Senators rop- 
resenting the Southern section of the country. 
It is extremely oy oe that they should 
spread the debates efore a large body of in- 
teligs + readers, who are at present unenlight- 
in regard to the merits of the arguments 

by which they sustain their doctrines, aod 
should thus correct the errors into which they 
have fallen. The hes made by my fricad 
from California (Mr. WELLER] might be oz- 
tremely im t in that view. I am not cer- 
tain that the importance of circulating sound 
doctrine to this extent might not justify a little 
stretch of liberality upon the part of the Sen- 
. I would not, however, recommend even. 
that course. oe eee Se 
is class of pene their lighs 
3 that 
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can 
per 
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with which it is d—I think 
ational Era is the one above 
to print the pro- 

the Senate. 


can be 


ott others, should be 
o ‘sho 
ings and debates 
But a this, 
iat ‘adil 
but an entering ede, so far as the [ntelligen- 
cer is conc I have 
ment to offer, to strike out all after the word 
“ resolved,” re to insert a re r ret = 
lication of the  eaqoomee:. and deba' 
the Union under present system shall be 
diseontinued. I shall not object to the con- 
tinuance of the publication in one paper; 
though I am free to say that I would be per- 
fectly content to discontinue all this paid re- 
porting, and to leave the whole business to pri- 
vate enterprise, in the perfect conviction that 
everything which is sid and which is worth re- 
ting, will bereported. Without detaining the 
nate in any further remarks, I move to amend 
the resolution by striking out all after the word 
“resolved,” and inserting the following: _ 
“That, from and after the t session, 
the publication of the proceedings and debates 
in the Union be discontinued.” 


[Mr. Butter, Mr. Rusk, and Mr. Wetter, 
supported the resolution, on various grounds— 
such as that of courtesy to a minority, magna- 
nimity to an opponent, free and faiz discussion, 
the necessity of giving wide publicity to the 
debates of the Senate, &c., &c.] 


Mr. CHASE. If this were a simple ques- 
tion of magnanimity, I do not think that I should 
be at all behind other Senators; but I regard 
it as @ question of public duty. I think that 
those who advocate economy in the public 
expenditures, and the reform of abuses in the 
Government, have"an opportunity at this time 
to display their sincerity. I have not said a 
word against the National Intelligencer. Con- 
servatism is always respectable. Progress is 
sometimes too earnest, too emphatic to be en- 
tirely within the limits of what is called by 
conservatives, respectability. What have we 
paid already for this publication? I have 
shown to the Senate some items of this expend- 
iture, but I have not shown them all. We paid 
the Union, under the resolution of August, 1848, 
$49,123.18. We eae the [ntelligencer, up to 
the time when it voluntarily discontinued its con- 
tract, something over $34,000. We have paid 
these large sums to those two papers; and now, 
as the Senator from Iowa justly observed, when 
the Intelligencer has voluntarily discontinued 
its contract, and we havo substituted the Globe 
for it, the simple question is, whether we shall 
reinstate the Intelligencer in the old contract, 
and thus have three corps of reporters and 
three printers of debates at the next session in- 
stead of two. 

As I have said, I am willing to give up the 
whole system as a bad riment. It costs 
more than it comes to. Ido not think it de- 
sirable, in any point of view, to continue it; 
aid I will unite with any gentleman in a prop- 
osition to discontinue the whole system. But 
if we are to have the system at all, certainly 
we want but one corps of reporters. We do 
not want two corps—much less do we want 
three. Every Senator who looks at the report 
of the proceedings of the Senate in the two 
papers will find very frequently diversity, but 
not very important differences, for I think that 
the reporters of both of those papers are as 
able and accomplished men as their profession 
furnishes. What we want, if we want any- 
thing to go out under the sanction of tl@Sen- 
ate, is an authentic record of their proceedings, 
to stand to all time, and not to be contradicted 
by reference to anything else. If you want 
any system of reporting, you want one corps of 
reporters only. That will cost you enough, as 
I have shown. It will cost you at least $50,000 
a year for the Senate, and I do not know how 
much for the House. 

It is very well suggested by a friend near 
me, [Mr. Bortanp,] that, however this may be 
with regard to the future, there is no propriety 
in going back and republishing our past de- 
bates. Who believes that those speeches will 
be read if you print them? ‘The session has 
passed away. The interest in the debates is 
gone ; and now, if you print those speeches and 
those proceeedings, at the rate of four dollars 
per column, who will read them? Hardly any- 
body. I think that the whole system would 
better be discontinued, and that we would bet- 
ter make a beginning of discontinuance now. 
We ouglt to make a beginning with the Union, 
because it is the paper which represents the 
majority in this chamber, and it is a paper for 
which the majority have sufficiently provided 
by giving to its proprietor the public printing. 
You have given him an estate in that, and 
there is no reason why another estate should 
be given to him under the idea of publishing 
the proceedings of the two Houses. 

Then, sir, so far as the dissemination of in- 
formation is concerned, I have shown @ the 
Senate already, that if you wish to place the 
opinions or the arguments of the members of 

is body before the greatest number of read- 
ers, and especially if you want to correct 
those errors of opinion which in the judgment 
of a very considerable number of gentlemen 
here are dangerously erroneous, there is an- 
other paper to which your attention ought to 
be directed—a paper which, as I stated before, 
has more circulation than all the other papers 
of this city combined. The errors of that pa- 
per are scattered throughout the whole coun- 
try. It is read North; it is read South ; and it 
is read abroad. And, sir, it is read by a class 
of persons who are thought, by a great many 
gentlemen here, especially, to need the cor- 
rection of their judgments. If you want to 
correct the judgments of Whigs, is it not far 
-more important to correct the judgment of 
these Independent Democrats? I cali them by 
their right name, but I know it is the custom 
here not to call them by that name. Is it not 
@ great deal better to correct their errors. They 
want too much reform—too much progres: 
They are in too great haste, gentlemen think, 
to bring about the millennium. Place your 

hes before them; correet their errors ; 
isabuse them of their false im with 
regard to these subjects ; and thus you may do 
@ very important act towards bringing about 
that era of peace, and harmony, and union, 
about which we hear so much. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Rusx]} said 
that he thought I was in error in saying that 
there is a great deal of trash which goes abroad 
from the two Houses of Congress. That may 
be. Bat we know how much goes into the re- 

rts which is not of the slightest uence. 

am very far from saying that the deliberate- 
ly-expressed opinion of any Senator is trash. I 
listen to Senators when they speak with inter- 
est and instruction ; and,-so far as their argu- 
ments are concerned, I am very far from char- 
acterizing them as anything but able, import- 
ant, and valuable. t, sir, we know how 
much of the most trivial character is continu- 
ally recurring here. Who desires that all that 
should goabroad? It does not, allow me to 
say to the gentlemen, enhance the dignity of 
the Senate ; and the reputation of this body 
has not improved in the judgment of the coun- 
try since this y par of reporting was com- 
menced. And if you continue this system, and 
add job after job, reporter after , and 
inter after printer, my word for it, it will go 
pr Fe acpi ee 
a - 
it Sooke sites di aa 
: ; owa, moved to amend th 
amendment by adding the words — bree 
re oe to m4 as em 

“That from and after present sessi 
the publication of the se 8g and dubaten 
in the Union and the Globe be discontinued.” 

The amendment was rejected. 


The question being taken upon the amend- | j 


ment of Mr. Cuase, it was rejected. 


Mr. CHASE. I now move to insert in the. 


resolution, after the words “In ;? the 
words “and the National Era.” Upon that 
question I ask the yeas and na: 


ys. 
The question being taken upon ordering the 
yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 4, der ghee 
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upon the ground of courtesy to a minority 
here. Now, sir, if that—— ; 
Mr. RUSK. The honorable Senator misap- 
prehends me. 

Mr.CHASE. Certainly that argument has 
been used this morning. I did not attribute it 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. RUSK. I did not take your party into 
the account at all. 

Mr. CHASE. That may be; but undoubt- 
edly the readers of the National Era, in whose 
behalf I advocate thé amendment, are in the 
minority. I think, in fact, that at the present 
moment they are in a smaller minority than 
the Whigs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, (in hisseat.) That is your 
candid opinion, is it? ; 

Mr. CHASE. I rather think that is the 
fact; but there has not been a late count, and 
I cannot tell with any certainty. We are a 
growing party, while the Whigs are décreas- 
ing. But the argument is, that we ought to 
extend courtesy to the minority. Why, then, 
not extend the same courtesy to the minority 
represented by my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Sumner] and myself? I appeal to the 
magnanimity of the Senator from Texas. I 
know his generosity; I know his fairness; and 
I ask him whether he is not willing to extend 
this courtesy to a minority. It is a growing 
minority, and there is no knowing what it may 

w to; and I think it is a very fair minority. 

do hope that the Senator from Texas will 

reconsider his position, and agree to accord 

the same courtesy which he accords to a Whig 

minority also to the Independent Democratic 
minority. 

Mr. WELLER. It seems to me, sir, that 
the Senator from Ohio has assumed altogether 
a new name fom the old Abolition party. 
Everybody knows that that is the Abolition 

tty which he chooses to designate as the 
ndependent Democratic party. 1 know of no 
such organization as that. It would be utterly 
impossible, by the publication of any debates 
here, to change the minds of the readers of the 
National Era. It would be “casting pearls 
before swine.” Like Ephraim of old, “they 
are joined to their idols,” and it is better to 
“let them alone.” Iam therefore opposed to 
giving any consequence or importance to that 
newspaper, by making it the publisher of any 
portion of the debates of the Senate. I know 
of no probable use which the publication of 
that paper can be to the country. On the 
contrary, it is injuring the community, since 
it is bringing about a state of feeling to lead 
to a dissolution of the Union itself. 

Now, all that I desire to say to the Senator 
from Ohio is, that I am now able to understand 
what he meant the other day, when he claimed 
to be the representative of the great Democ- 
racy of the State of Ohio. Does he suppose 
that the Democracy of the State. of Ohio will 
recognise that Abolition journal as the organ 
of their party? Do they look to that paper 
for the purpose of finding their political creed * 
Do they examine that paper for the purpose 
of determining what the honor and the justice 
of the country may demand of them? If they 
do, then, as [ said upon another occasion, [ 
was a false representative of that party in 
1848. Now I am able to comprehend the 
Senator. The “Independent Democratic par- 
ty?” Sir, there has never been any other 

arty known as a Democratic party, but an 
independent Democratic party. Itisa party 
founded upon principles, and principles whic 
they believe to he inseparably connected with 
the prosperity and happiness of the country. 
It is independent, because it has sought to 
stand aloof from all factions of all creeds, and 
to look with an eye alone to the welfare and 
happiness of the whole Union. If that is what 
he means by the “Independent Democratic 
party ” to which he belongs, then he was right 
upon a former occasion, when he said that he 
represented the Democracy of Ohio. But 
when he comes down to consider the National 
Era as the organ of the Independent Democ- 
racy, I must be allowed to say that he is not 
the representative of any portion of the De- 
mocracy of that State which I regard as sound. 
I regard the Senator from Ohio as a faction- 
ist—I regard him as belonging to a clique—to 
a party which has been organized for the pur- 
pose of destroying the peace and tranquillity 
of the Union; and if they succeed in carrying 
out their measures, the result must be the in- 
evitable dissolution of the Uuion. 

I have been provoked, I confess, because the 
Senator comes here and claims to be the rep- 
resentative of the Democracy of my native 
State, with which I had been so long identi- 
fied, previous to my removal to the Pacific. 
That he should claim to be the representative 
of that Democracy—that those sectional views 
which he entertains upon all political questions 
should be the sentiments of those with whom 
I had spent nearly the whole of my life—that 
this provoked me, [ admit. I have not lost my 
temper, however. I endured it with a good deal 
of philosophy. I have sometimes felt called 
mf to speak, because I was the only native 
of Ohio upon the floor of the Senate; and if I 
could not be allowed to vindicate her reputa- 
tion, I could not tell where she should look for 
one to defend it. I repudiate, therefore, pub- 
licly, the idea of the Senator from Ohio repre- 
senting that portion of the party with which 
I was connected when I resided in that State. 
That he is the true and faithful representative 
of what is known as the Connecticut Reserve, 
no man-can doubt. It is the hotbed of Aboli- 
tionism—the hardest place any Christian ever 
went into. That they are commonly a very 
agreeable people, I am free to admit. But m 
friend from Ohio—for he is my personal friend, 
and J would not disturb a hair upoa his head; 
it is getting thin with him, as it is with me—my 
friend must allow me, with all courtesy, to re- 
pudiate the idea of his representing the De- 
mocracy of that great State. 

Now, Mr. President, [ do not know that I 
should have said anything upon this oceasion, 
if it had not been for the fact that we have no 
peblie business to transact. I should not have 

een justifiable in reading to my friend this 
lecture upon the subject of Democracy, if any 
blic business could have been delayed by it. 
But ee: knows that we have nothing 
here to do. e Senator from Ohio has been 
speaking against time to-day, with no other 
view than to spread his speech out in the col- 
umns of the Globe. I am willing it should go 
there ; and whenever he makes a speech in the 
Senate, I will contribute, if my friend is short 
of funds, a small amount, towards republish- 
ing it in the National Era, in order that his 
constituents in the Western Reserve may have 
an opportunity of perusing it at their leisure. 

Mr. CHASE. e honorable Senator from 
California has shown his regard for the State 
of Ohio in a different mode from myself. I 
went to that State from the little State of New 
Hampshire. It is a great State, and I feel 

ee A) it. ri honorable Senator mani- 

is re; ing away from Ohio to 
‘the State oF Caliteeee® Now, I apprehend 
that I have manifested a greater degree of at- 
tachment to Ohio than he has. I went to her, 
and stand by her. He was born there, but 
has left her. I haye no doubt that his depart- 
ure is the subject of regret to the people whom 
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of opinion. My opinions may not be so popu- 
lar, or so much entitled to be ht the 
opinions of the Senator from California; but 
they are mine, and I advocate them as mine, 
ed I am ready to stand by them wherever 
they are assailed, or whenever they may be 
questioned. Ss 

Now, sir, a word in regard to the condition 
of the Democracy in Ohio. The Senator has 
referred to some observations of mine, made 
upon another occasion ; and then, as now, in- 
stead of claiming to be the representative of 
what is known as the old-line Democracy of 
Ohio, I distinctly said that I did not claim to 
be their representative in a party sense ; for 
while I concur in opinion with a vast majority 
of those fellow-citizens of mine—while I reject, 
as they do, the platform of doctrines and opin- 
ions constructed at Baltimore—while I denounce 
as they do those doctrines anid those opinions 
in important respects, as anti-democratic and 
anti-progressive—I did not feel myself at liber- 
ty to go with them in the support of the nomi- 
nees of that Convention. I said then, as I say 
now, that I claim for the faith and the opinions 
of Ohio the same respect and the same defer- 
ence that is accorded to the faith and the opin- 
ions of any other Stato ; and | shall onppert no 
candidates standing upon a platform which dis- 
regards the settled judgment of my State ex- 
pressed in all her acts. 

If concurrence in mere party action makes @ 
Democrat, and if that is all that is required— 
if there are no principles, no views of public 
policy belonging to that party—then unques- 
tionably I am not a Democrat of that sort. 
But, sir, if to hold to the old maxims of Democ- 
racy—if to believe with Jefferson that all men 
are created equal, and are endowed with equal 
rights—if to believe that it is the duty of pub- 
lic men to carry out those principles in their 
practical application—if to oppose monopolies, 
to advocate reforms, to endeavor to carry for- 
ward our country upon the line marked out by 
our forefathers to the great destiny which 
awaits us in the future, and if devotion to the 
Union and the Constitution of those States, 
make a Democrat, I claim to be as good a 
Democrat as any Senator upon this floor. [ 
have no fear of any scrutiny of my opinions. I 
am perfectly willing to abide any investigation 
of those epinions. I have not the least doubt 
that some gentlemen who seem inclined to 
challenge my Democracy will come out a great 
ways behind me, where any fair test of Democ- 
racy is applied. 

he Senator from California has said that 
the party represented by the National Era is 
the Abolition party, and this party is trying to 
take a new name. Mr. President, it is the 
a which was organized at Buffalo in 1848. 
t is-the party from which you have taken 
some pretty distinguished members, and plac- 
ed them in high positions, without their having 
recanted one word or one syllable of anything 
that they have ever said. I know very well 
that those gentlemen whom you have thus ta- 
ken, and thus endorsed, although they have 
not recanted any principles, marched in the 
line, and voted for the candidates~if that is 
the only meaning of Democracy. Well, sir, the 
new party, when it was organized, took the 
name of the Free Democracy, or the Indepénd- 
ent Democracy ; for I care not which you call 
it. By that name it has been known ever since, 
in their conventions, in their public resolves, 
everywhere. Trying to stigmatize them as 
abolitionists will not do any good. I[ care not 
by what name I am called. Gentlemen ma 
call me abolitionist if they choose; and [ shall 
remember that some of the best men that ever 
lived—those who have served their country in 
in every relation most faithfully—have been 
called by the same name. That which gen- 
tlemen design as a brand of reproach may be- 
come a crown of honor. 

But, sir, in a party sense, I choose to call the 
party with which I act by the name which 
they assumed in their public conventions and 
in their public resolves. I am perfectly willing 
to submit the title to that name, so far as ad- 
herence to Democratic principles is concerned, 
to any test to which if may be invited. Here 
sit around me gentlemen who call themselves 
the representatives of the Democratic party of 
the country. I do not challenge their title to 
that name._I generally find myself voting with 
them. But how wide are their diversities of 
opinion upon every class of subjects! How 
wide their diversities of opinion even upon this 
one great question, which seems to rise up 
everywhere with a sort of universality or om- 
nipresence! In what do they concur, except 
the simple support of peseeel candidates? And 
has it come to this, that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and past its noon, a party is to be known 
by its adhesion to particular nominees, and not 
by its recognition of any great universal prin- 
ciples, applicable to the solution of all ques- 
tions, and boldly applied to the solution of all ? 
Sir, you may depend upon it, that if it has 
come to this, the height of its popular approval 
has been reached, and the Democratic party 
which was organized under Jackson is hasten- 
ing to its decadence and downfall, precisely as 
the party organized under Jefferson fell during 
the Monroe era. The very moment that the 
people become convinced that there is no great, 
prominent, comprehensive principle lying as 
the basis of its action, controlling it and direct- 
ing it, capable of universal application, you 
will lose their confidence. And when confidence 
of the people has deserted any party, the date 
of its downfall is not distant. 

Mr. WELLER. I wish only to say a few 
words in reply to the Senator from Ohio. That 
Senator is very much mistaken if he supposes 
that I have cherished any unkind feelings to 
towards his constituents, in consequence of my 
having been defeated there when a candidate 
for the office of Governor in 1848. The history 
of that campaign is well known to the country. 
It was the only occasion in that State when 
the Abolitionists did not run a candidate of 
their own. I was so odious to that party that 
they united with my opponents, and the Abo- 
litionizts and Wuigs beat me by 297 out of a 
popular vote of 300,000. It was the only for- 
tunate race that I ever ran in my life. It was 
the only streak of good luck that I ever met 
with. | was fortunate in being defeated. 

My friend from Ohio says that he was sue- 
cessful. He was elected, and I know exactly 
how he was elected. Ishould have thought he 
would have been one of the last men to boast 
of his success, having accomplished it in such 
a way. I know the history of the matter. He 
had some three or four Abolition friends in the 
Legislature, with Democratic tendencies. They 
wielded a controlling influence between the two 
great political parties ; and, before they would 
suffer either party to elect a Senator, they re- 
quired them to enter into a bargain—and you 
will allow me to say, with all respect, a dishon- 
orable bargain. It is a dishonorable bargain, 
when a great party gets down upon its knees 
before a small faction, and agrees to parcel out 
its officers with them. But, sir, the great body 
of the Democratic party in Ohio did all this in 
that way. They were mage ge to,go over to 
the Abolition party—to these three or four 
friends adhering to the’ Senator from Ohio; 
and it was a combination—an unhallowed 
combination—by the Democracy of that day. 
with the Free-Soilers, that elevated my friend 
to the Senate he __ nore ima No other 
contin ibly have uced such 
a Samia Now, if that be a bros for my 
friend from Ohio to boast over, while he re- 
minds me of my defeat, he is entitled to all the. 

resulting from it. 

In the last campaign, Mr. President, I was in 
the State of Ohio. My friend from Ohio at- 
tached his fortunes with John P. Hale, and 
sustained him and his platform. He utterly 
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have endorsed some of the Free-Soilers of 1848. 
Why, sir, the Democratic party, with that 
manliness and independence which I trust will 
always characterize them, avowed their princi- 
ples, at the Baltimore Convention, to the world. 
ey desired no man to take their candidate 
with @ generous confidence. They proclaimed 
their principles, and inscribed them upon their 
banner. They placed that banner in the hands 
of their can idate, and it was 8o plainly writ- 
ten, that he who runs might read, and the 
wayfaring man, though a Whig, should not err 
therein, This wae fair and manly upon our 
part. No man was called upon to sustain our 
candidate, unless he could cordially, sincerely, 
and heartily respond to the principles incorpo- 
rated in that platform. A very large majority 
of the le whom the Senator represents did 
respond to them. -All of those men who have 
been confirmed by the Senate cf the United 
States, and who have been classified with tho 
Free Soil party in 1848, came in at the last 
contest, and gave in their adhesion to our prin- 
ciples. by voting for our candidate. All that 
we have said, therefore, in the ratification of 
the nominees sent in to us is, that thoze who 
have comeback in good faith, who have sub- 
scribed to our principles and supported our 
candidates, are entitled to a share of the Feder- 
al patronage. There has been no man con- 
firmed here who would dare to ayow to the 
world the political principles which actuate 
the Senator from Ohio. Has any Abolitionist 
been confirmed here, sir? Have any of those 
who united with the Senator in the last con- 
test, in casting those 30,000 votes, been con- 
firmed? Not one of them. Have any of them 
been sent in here by the President? No, sir; 
and they never will be. Wherefore, then, is'it 
that the Senator says that this Administration 
has taken back into the Democratic party men 
who never abandoned the Free Soil principles 
of 1848? I judge men by their acts. I[f they 
support our candidate, standing upon principles 
manfully avowed, we have a right to assume 
that they have seen tho errors of their ways, 
and have come back into the Democratic fold. 

I did not intend to say anything in this dis- 
cussion. I could not have tien provoked to 
engage in it, but for the repeated remarks of 
the Senator from Ohio that he represented the 
Democracy of that State. With all respect, I 
claim that I am a much better representative 
of them than he. While I was canvassing that 
State, they gave a large majority to the men I 
voted for; they sustained the principles I 
avowed; and therefore I have a right to say 
that I am a better representative than he is of 
the Democracy of that State. I concede to the 
Senator abilities far superior to any which I 
claim for myself. But when we come to ana- 
lyze the principles which he professes, we find 
him nothing else than an Abolitionist. I have 
always so regarded him. I have known him 
canvassing that State in a hopeless minority, 
and he has always acted with that hopeless 
minority in that State. There is a vast amount 
of intelligence in Ohio, particularly off of the 
Connecticut Reserve. [Laughter. There will 
always be @ majority in that State against the 
principles which he avows. You will never 
find in that goodly State a majority willing to 
endorse the sentiments oftentimes expressed 
here upon @ particular question by the Senator 
who is accidentally here now. I have had, 
perhaps, more sensitiveness upon this subject 
than | ought to have had ; but there were par- 
ticular reasons why I felt called upon to vindi- 
cate the honest and true Democracy of Ohio. 

I should be very sorry to lose my friend from 
the Senate, in a social point of view ; but, unless 
he too abandons his errors, his political days 
are undoubtedly numbered. It is barely pos- 
sible that a contingency will ever arise again, 
where a great political party will be willing to 
throw themselves into the hands of a few Abo. 
litionists, and to sacrifice principle in order to 
obtain position. It is not often that such things 
occur ; and therefore | look with a good deal of 
certainty upon the fact that in two years from 
this time, the place which now knows him will 
know him no more forever. He will go into 
the shades of private life, to enjoy peace and 
quietude in the domestic circle ; to study phi- 
lanthropy and philosophy, and, by the use of 
his arguments and reasoning, to. extend the 
benefits of Christianity over the negroes in this 
country, and over the inhabitants in the desert 
parts of the earth. He is evidently a philan- 
thropic gentleman. He is a man of such en- 
larged philanthropy that it takes in all the 
human family, whether it be black or white. 
I admire him for his generosity and philan- 
thropy ; and however widely I differ from him 
in a political point of view, I regard his heart 
as the most valuable part of him. Everything 
is right there. His head is turned, and evident- 
ly wrong. He belongs to that class of men 
who start wrong, and the further they go the 
worse they become. He is an obstinate gen- 
tleman, too. He is unwilling to see the error 
of his ways, and to take the back track. I 
hope he will get over that false pride, and that 
he will ere long see the error of his ways, and 
come into the Democratic fold. I do not know 
that he ever was there ; but we are still ready 
to receive him with open arms; for, as I said 
some time ago, 

“While the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return.” 

Mr. CHASE. This discussion is certainly 
not one of my seeking, so far as it relates to 
personal character ; ‘but so far as principles are 
concerned, 1 have no disposition to shun any 
responsiblity apon it. The debate commenced 
with an effort to give a portion of the public 
patronage to the National Intelligencer, for no 
reason under the sun, that I could see, except 
to show the magnanimity of the majority in 
this chamber towards a political paper of an 
opposite faith. It seems to terminate in the 
discussion of the action of a very large portion 
of the peop‘e of Ohio, and in some personal dis- 
cussion: relating to myself. The honorable 
Senator from California is kind enough to com- 
mend the qualities of my heart, but thinks that 
my head is somewhat deficient. I should not 
like to reverse the statement in its application 
to him. I should not like to say of him that 
he is all head and no heart. I do not believe 
that he is. I do not think that there is any 
preat-thing to be gained by attack and retort. 

think { could retort if I felt so disposed, and 
perhaps the retort would be quite equal to-the 
attack. 

The honorable Senator from California has 
touched the local politics of Qhio in a point 
where [ am somewhat ally concerned. 
And now I say to the Senator, that for all my 
share in any public action of Ohio, I stand 
ready to meet the fullest and most searching 
scrutiny. Sir, I wish to make my public life so 
plain and so open that he who runs can read 
it; and no man will ever be able to say upon 
any occasion that I ever deviated a hair’s 
breadth from the path which principle marked 
out for me to pursue. I know that I have acted 
in & minority in Ohio. I acted, as I have said 
almost alone, years since, when I promulgated 
those — of public action which | now 
maintain. I know there were almost none to 
stand with me. But I did not shrin 
then, from maintaining those principles, any 
= than A shrink from maintaining them 

w, when their supporters are numbered b 
tens of thousands in that State. Let me an 
to gentlemen, that they are indulging a vain 
dream if they do not expect those principles to 
go forward as they have gone forward—con- 
quering and to conquer. You may depend upon 
oy Pos ag pelosi are rye dead 
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date that union, There is a distribution of 

stronage with reference to that object I take 
it; at least it looked very much like’it the other 
day. How it may go on, I do not know; but 
when two parties unite, nothing is more usual, 
and nothing more invariable, than to have re- 
me to the opinions of both. But I will say, 

r. President, and say proudly, that in the 
union which took place in the Legislature of 
Ohio there was no sacrifice of principle. The 
old-line Democrats sacrificed no principle : the 
Free Democrats sacrificed no principle. They 
stood together, it is true ; but they voted in a 
question of concurrent opinions, differing mere- 
ly in the line of political action. I have nothin 
to regret upon that score—nothing at all. 
do not value a seat in this body so highly that 
I would be willing to sacrifice a jot or a tittle 
of my roger ea or 4 or of my principles, for 
the sake of retaining it for a day or for an 
hour. I sacrificed no principle to come here ; 
@ would sacrifice no a to stay here. The 
op nd of the Senator from California may 

ulfilied ; 1 do not know but that it will be; 

I shall not regret it, if it is. I am perfect! 
willing, at any time when my constituents will 
it, to retire to private life; for a private life is 
not less acceptable to me than a public station. 
I am quite willing, as I have demonstrated b 
all the acts of my whole life, to act with mi- 
norities, and to take the consequences of acting 
with minorities and maintaining my princi- 
ples—far more willing than to act with major- 
ities, receiving their rewards and adopting their 
principles, 

As to the sentiments of the people of the 
State of Ohio, I say, simply, that I believe that 
I represent the opinions of a majority of the 
people of Ohio at this moment. i do not pre- 
tend to say, and never have said, that I repre- 
sent a party organization. There was no rea- 
son, if my friend from California will allow me 
to ,say 80, why he should be sensitive or pro- 
voked, because I have never taken any other 
position than that which I now take. No Sen- 
ator can point out a sentence which I have 
ever uttered here, in which I have claimed to 
occupy any other position than that which I 
occupy now. I say that | believe that I repre- 
sent the opinions of a vast majority of the 

ple of Ohio. There is not a word or a syl- 
lable in the whole Democratic platform of Ohio 
from which I dissent. I have advocated it 
through the whole State. I expect to advocate 
it again through the whole State—every word 
and every sentence contained in the platform. 
[ shall shrink from no advocacy of it. All that 
I ask, and all tat I have ever asked, from the 
Democracy of Ohio, is, to be consistent with 
their avowed or professed principles ; because I 
know, just as the Senator from California 
knows, that when a body of men concur in the 
support of a candidate nominated upon a po- 
litical platform, the majority who conour in 
that support have a right to say that the mi- 
nority have abandoned their principles. I 
know that it is always said that the vote rep- 
resents the platform. I know perfectly well, 
too, that a vast number of voters in nearly 
ae Northern State repudiated the Baltimore 
platform, and yet supported the candidate, 
and thus placed themselves in the position of 
having it said to them, You acquiesced in this 
platform ; you are bound by it, and must con- 
tinue to acquiesce. The Senator says that no 
person has been confirmed here who has not 
acquiesced in the Baltimore platform. Acqui- 
esced in it how? By supporting the nominees, 
and not by any public declaration. Point me 
to the public declaration of John A. Dix, in 
which he has ever said that he would acqui- 
esce in the platform, or in which he ever re- 
canted a single opinion he had ever advanced 
in relation to it. I am not aware of the exist- 
ence of any euch declaration. I know that he 
supported the nominees. A great many others 
supported the nominees; and I merely mention 
this distinguished gentleman—distinguished in 
every respect; distinguished for his talents ; 
distinguished for his information ; distinguished 
by his personal worth, and standing upon an 
elevated pedestal in the public regard—I men- 
tion him as a representative of the class. Iam 
not aware of a single instance in which he has 
ever repudiated a single sentiment he had ever 
advanced when he and | went together and 
supported the same candidates. I know it can 
be said of him that a vote for the nominees im- 
plies acquiescence, and I know it can be said 
of a great many others. It was precisely for 
that reason—it was because a vote for the 
nominees would imply acquiescence in the plat- 
form—that I felt myself constrained to take 
my position with the minority of which my 
friend speaks. [ am not afraid to occupy that 
position. I have no more doubt than | have 
that [ stand here, that the sentiments of that 
minority will yet become the sentiments of the 
majority of the people of this country. I do 
not know when it will be; but if you take the 
ratio of increase, and the change in the tone of 
are sentiment which has been going on 

uring the past ten years, you will see that it 
may occur much more speedily than some gen- 
tlemen imagine. 

I shall not go into those principles now. I 
have detained the Senate too long. I regret 
that I have been obliged to say anything at all 
upon this subject. I entered into this discus- 
sion with no disposition whatever to invite gen- 
tlemen into a debate of a merely political na- 
ture. I entered into it, as I said in the begin- 
ning, from a sense of public duty, because I 
thought that a bad usage was intended to be 
still further continued and enlarged at this 
session of the Senate, when you can hardly 
muster & quorum oe any vote. I thought 
that was wrong, and I opposed it; and I should 
have been perfectly willing to have limited my 
remarks to that point. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Although this is a very 
thin Senate, there seems to be a very large 
majority in favor of this resolution. Still, if 
my friend from Ohio, and those who think with 
him, though only two or three in number, per- 
sist in their opposition to the resolution, I think 
we would better understand it, and adjourn at 
once. I think we would better the reso- 
lution, and give $4 per column ; for most of the 
speeches have been published, and there aro 
few to be published hereafter. I am quite wil- 
ling to vote for the resolution. [| hope that, by 
general consent, it may be passed. 

Mr. CHASE. I wish to say, in reply to what 
has fallen from the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
that it is my deliberate judgment that it is not 
right for the Senate to pass resolutions involy- 
ing large expenditures of money without a quo- 
rum ; and I cannot, consistently with my views 
of public duty, consent to it. 

r. BRODHEAD. That the gentleman is 
opposed to the resolution is pretty well known, 
I suppose. But this does not involve a very 
large expenditure of public money; and there 
are certainly enough Senators present to adopt 
a resolution of this kind, particularly when so 
large a majority of the members present are 
in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa, moved that the Senate 
adjourn. 
he motion was not agreed to—ayes 4, noes 

5 


25. 

~Mr. WELLER. There is evidently no quo- 
ram present, and we are completely in the 
wer of the two Senators, [Messrs. Cuasmand 


Senate, that division will result in disclosing 
the fact that there is no quorum. lt is there- 
fore a deliberate attempt yg the part of those 
two Senators to defeat this ation, or to 
force the National Era into the age of 
the Senate. It seems to me, that after what 
has been said to-day, there is no difficulty in 
understanding that this is the determination of 
the Senator from Ohio; and, under the rales of 
the Senate, if he persists, he certainly can suc- 


ceed in ting a vote u the resolution. 
think deers the ) Bah dificalty in understand- 
Ig 





uMNER.] If they demand a division of the} 





r. CHASE. With the consent of the Sen- 
ator, I desire to say a single word. It is sup- 
d by some Senators that if the motion to 
insert the National Era should prevail, I should 
vote for the resolution thus amended. I have 
already declared the principles upon which I 
roceed in this matter ; and I should not vote 
or it. But the very same principles which 
commend the Intelligencer to the favorable 
vote of the Senate, require that the National 
Era should also be included. If the amend- 
ment should prevail, I should certainly vote 
against the whole resolution. 
The motion to adjourn being renewed, was 
agreed to; and, accordingly, 
The Senate adjourned. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY FOR THE 
YOUNG, 


Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 


fag Ses popular work is now issued promptly, on the 
1st of every month, by Franklin & Geo. C. Rand. 

This Magazine has already acquired a favorable 
reputation in the hands of the former publisher; but 
it is our purpose that it shall far excel its former 
self—indeed, to make it the best and most entertain- 
ing work for Youth published in the country. It is 
edited by “ Francis Forrester, Esq.,” a gentleman 
who has no superior as a writer for the Young. Each 
number will contain 32 pages of handsome print, and 
be illustrated by more than half a dozen beautiful 
Wood Engravings. 

Terms, $1 per annum, invariably in advance. Lib- 
eral discount made to clubs. 

ocr Agents wanted, in all the States, who can fur- 
nish unquestionable references. Individual subscri- 
bers, however, may be their own agents, by careful- 
ly enclosing their dollar to the publishers. Back 
Nos. furnished to the Ist of January. A specimen 
No. sent to those who desire it. Address 

F. & G. C. RAND, 
No. 7 Cornhill, Boston. 





March 31. 





TO BOOKSELLERS AND THE PUBLIC IN THE 
WESTERN STATES. 


JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


wou respectfully announce that they are the 

Westerz publishers of all the works issued by 

John P. Jewett & Co.. Boston, and that we supply 

all their books, at their prices, in any quantity. 
Among these books are the following: 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Mrs. Stowe. Various 
editions. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin in German. Soon to be is- 
sued. 

Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Soon to be issued. 
By Mrs. Stowe. 

The Autographs of Freedom. 

The Trial by Jury. By Lysander Spooner. 

The Book of One Thousand Anecdotes. 

The Shady Side; or, Life in a Country Par- 
sonage. By a Pastor's Wife. 

The Philosophy of Mysterious Agents. In three 
Parts. By Dr. E. C. Rodgers. An Exposé of the 
Spiritual Humbug. Price, 25 cents each part. 

Heaven and its Spiritual Emblems. A Religipus 
Gifg Book. Beautifully bound and illustrated. 


IN PRESS: 


White Slavery in the Barbary States. By Hon. 
Charles Sumner. With 40 splendid illustrations 
by Billings, engraved by Baker & Smith. This 
will make one beautiful 16mo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in cloth, thin boards, printed 
in the most elegant style, on the best paper. 
Price at retail, 50 or 624 cents. Ready about 
the 20th of February. 


We have also in Press, to be issued in March— 
The Speeches of the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings. 


With a Portrait. In one volume 12mo, of about 
500 pages, cloth. Price $1. A valuable volume 
of strong and truthful utterances from the Ohio 
veteran, who is still in the harness. 

Also— 

The Writings of Hon. William Jay, on the 
Slavery Question and on War. This volume will 
be a most invaluable contribution to the stand- 
ard literature of our country. No man stands 
higher, in the estimation of the truly great and 
good, than the venerable Judge Jay. And no 
one has contributed a greater number of articles 
of sterling value to the eause of freedom and 
peace than he. To be published in one 12mo 
volume of about 500 pages, with a fine portrait 
of the author. Price $1. 


(>> All orders from the West, for any of the above 
books, should be sent to 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
March 3—4t Cleveland, Ohio. 


HONEY BEE FEED. 

A= person who will send their address, and one 

dollar, post paid, to E. JORDAN, of Newbury, 
Vermont, shall have sent him by mail, post paid, in 
consideration therefor, a printed paper informing 
him, Ist, how to prepare four qualities of Feed for 
Bees, costing from two and a half to five and a half 
cents per pound here, from which good honey is pro- 
cured; 2d, giving information how'to use the Feed 
successfully with any ordinary hives, and how to 
prevent robbing while in the process of feeding. 

Any person who has one swarm that will starve 
this winter if not fed, will more than save their dol- 
lar if they will procure and use the article. 

Knowing that multitudes are anxious to obtain the 
above information, and that it is more than an equiv- 
alent for the dollar asked, no apology is needed for 
this notice. E. JOR 

March 10—4t Newbury, Vermont. 








EDUCATION OF IMBECILES, 
AMES B. RICHARDS has located his School for 
the education of children of slow mental develop- 
ment in : 
Germantown, near Philadelphia. 


Those who have become conversant with Mr. Rich- 
ards’s mode of treating this class of unfortunate chil- 
dren will testify that very much has been done in 
raising those under his care from a condition of im- 
becility and stolid idiocy to one of comparative in- 
telligence and reason—a thing which, but a few years 
ago, was thought beyond the reach of human effort. 
In Europe Mr. R. became familiar with similar in- 
stitutions, which have been the means, by a course 
of early training, of rescuing many from a state of 
hopeless idiocy. Since then, he has had an experi- 
ence of more than four years in teaching this class 
of our unfortuaates. 

Please address at Dillwyn Parish’s Drug Store, 
southwest corner of Eighth and Arch streets, Phila- 
del phia. 

In Philadelphia, he has the 
to the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter, vy. Albert Barnes, 
Hon. Judge Kane, Hon. Judge Stroud, Hon. Henry 
D. Gilpin, Thomas S. Kirkbride, M. D., Prof. George 
B. Wood, M. D., Prof. Samuel Jackson, M. D., Prof. 
Thomas D. Mutter, M. D., Alfred L. Elwin, M. D. 

In Washington, he will refer to his friends, Gen. 
James Hamilton, Hon. Horace Mann. March 24. 
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MALLETT, DAVIS, & COS AZOLIAN AND LEM. 
GILBERT'S BOUDOIR PLANO FORTES. 
New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Berry & Co.’s, 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 

196 Chestnut street. 


EING determined to offer the public the best 

Piano Fortes that are manufactuted, we have 
arranged with the above-named Boston manufactur- 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-selected assortment of their celebrated Pi- 
anos. 
Messrs. Hallett, Davis, & Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, and for 
the great length of time they would stand in tune, 
could not be excelled. They have recently intro- 
duced tho “grand patent suspension bridge,” which 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their Aolian, having the latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
There is no instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
their Molian Piano Forte, combining all the beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. 
Of Lemuel Gilbert's Boudoir Pianos it is only ne- 
nessary to say, that by a series of experiments, con- 
tinued for cight years, he has triumphantly succecd- 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, fully 
equal to the square piano. 
All of the above instruments warranted in the full- 
est manner. The prices, at either of our ware rooms, 
the same as at the manufactories in Boston. We will 
select instruments with or without the Molian, and 
forward them to any part of the United States; and 
if theydo not prove satisfactory, they may be re- 

ed atour expense, and the purchase money will 










engaged 


largely in publishing Music and 
ork of 


every description, at both New 
Shia; and having purchased the 
oxtt ‘of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
and having all Boston ications, we are pre- 
pared to offer better inducemonts to the trade, and 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house. 
We also keep a large assortment of second-hand 
Pianos and Melodeons, for rent or sale. 


T. 8. BERRY &CO., 297 Broadway, N. York. 
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1 This work, interded to be a strict) 
private book of study and reference, and 2 full answer to ak 
professional consultations, will not be sold by booksellers o¢ 
ents; but will he sent by mail, post paid, on rece} + 
dollar, by the author. Dee 


THE MUSICAL WORLD AND TimMEs, 
LARGE Weekly Journal of sixteen pazes, edited 5 
Richard Storrs Willis, and which the best musica) 
composers antl writers in (iis country make their megi, : 
of communication with the public, contains, daring the 
year, 208 pages (or $25 worth) of the very best music ef 
all kinds; also, brilliaot and instructive Kseaye cn My,\9 
& complete course of familiar Instruction in Harn,’ 
which anybody can understand; a vast amount of attrac,’ 
ive eieal ding. anecdot , and sketches of celebrated 
musicians, of musical history, &e. The most feariees and 
trathful criticisms of musica! publications and pert tm, 
ances, and the very pick and cream of Musical Nev, 
Novelty, and Incident, both foreign and domestic: +}, 
whole forming the most compiete and valuable recorg “4 
Musical Art it is possible to obtain. ‘The wants of County 
Choirs, and of ladies wishing for new music, but who ar, 
not living near mnsic stores, are especially attenced ty . 

Terms.—One copy. $3 ; two copies, $5; five copies $19. 
and a person sending us a club of five, gets an extra eop0 
for his trouble Address Dyer & Willis, pablishers of < 
Musical World and Times, 257 Broadway, New York ’ 

oy Avotuzn Musica Jovanat.—The subdseriper, 
alao publish Tie Monthly Musical Gazette, an elegant 
journal of eight pages, each number containing four pareg 
of music, (making forty-eight pages a year) and 4 erent 
variety ofiuteresting musical reading matter. The Mon)),. 
ly Musical Gazetie is designed for the especial benefit of 
the thousands of music lovers whose muzical Knowledge 
and tastes demand e-sy and simple music, and wh, ge 
purses require that it should be furnished at the cheanse; 
possible rate. a 

Trems.—One copy, 50 cents; three copies, $1; tx, 
eopies. $3; twenty cupies, $5; and @ person sending us g 
club of twenty, gets an extra copy for his trouble. Aq. 
dress Dyer & Willis. 

N. B.—Cirgymen will be sapplied with The Musica) 
World and Times at ene dollara year; and with The 
Monthly Musical Gazette at twenty-five cents a year. 

*,* Agents wanted to obtain subscribers for the above 
named publications. Liberal commiseion allowed, ‘ 

Now is the time to sub-cribe, as the new volume begins 
on the lat of January, 1852. Jaa. 13 
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SOLDIERS CLALMS, 

AM still engaged in the prosecation of claime against the 

Government. Such of the coldiers of the Mexican war 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and haa 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, wilids 
well to open a correspondence with me, as 1 oan obtain thei; 
land iu a'most every instance. There are about 15,000 such 
elaims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
UT can have allowed if authorized to ect fur the claimant. ‘A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 

OXF Suspended claims under act of September 28, 1854 
aleo successfully prozecuted, and no fee will be charged in 
~ case unless land is procured. Address 

apt. 25. A.M. GANGEWEKR, Washington, P © 
MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
Yo bg yf corer HOUSE. JENKS’ & PARKB, NX> 
228 Washington street, Boston. Cc. W. JENKS 
Wiarch 20—lye ; 
PHILOSOPHICAL a CHEMICAL APPARA- 
Ss 
ANUFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, for six 
years Professor of Chemistry and Natura) Phitosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to open a 
correspondence with those wishing to purchase such arti- 
cles or chemicals, or who may Lave laboratories to arrange. 
Apparatus securely packed and_sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices of 
aay house in New York. Terms cash. 
oughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1852. Feb.& 
From J. Foster, Professor of Naturai Philosophy and 
Mathematics, Union College. 
Union Cottece, November 24, 1852. 

It afforded me no little gratification to learn, sume months 
since, that Mr.C B. Warring had determined to establish 
@ manufactory of philcsupbical and chemical apparatus. 
MreW. ia agraduate of this college, and, while a stucent, 
united high classical attainments with accurate mathemst- 
ical knowledge, and a very decided taste for the practical 
pursuits of experimental! science. During most of the 
physical course he therefure acted as volunteer assistant, 
preparing the experimentr, and often conatructing new ar- 
ticles of apparatus. The knowledge thus acquired has been 
established and extended by the facilities offered him while 
in charge of the physical department of Mr. Bartlett’s ex- 
cellent Collegiate School. Such qualifications cannvt fail 
to be appreciated by those who wish to obtain or enlarge a 
stock of apparatus, and all who feel any interest iu the pro- 
gress of physical ecience will see how important it is that 
such a man should meet with cordial aud efficient enconr- 
agement. 

Mr. W. has recently furnished, for the physical cabinet 
here, several articles of new and of most useful form, ilius- 
trating statics, dynamics, hydzpstatics. and electricity, 
which, by their beauty, firmness. and moderate price, prove 
that the necersity of sending to Peis fer geod apparatus, 
in nearly every department, no longer exists. 
JOUN FOSTER. 
From Charles Bartlett, A. M., Principal of the Poughkeep- 
sie Coilegiate School. 
Cottace Hitt, November 16, 1952. 

Dgar Sra: [ have had occasion, during the twenty-five 
years that I have conducted a boarding school, to purchiss 
and use philosophical and chemical apparatus manufactnzed 
in some of the best mannfactories in this country and ia 
England; and I have also used some manufactured by 
yourself, and I am happy to assure you that your appara- 
tus, in comple! eness of finish and in working power, is eu- 
perior to any I that have used. Yours, truly, 


CHAKLES BARTLETT 
Mr. C. B. Warring. 
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AVERY'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Price only $25!— Patented October 19, 1852 


His machine is acknowledged by a!l who have used it 

to be superior to that of any other sewing machine ever 
invented, for ite simplicity, compactneers, the beauty and 
strength of its stitch, and its cheapness. It weighs abcut 
25 pounds, and costs only from $25 to $30 = It will work 
neat/y, with the smallest thread, the finest muslin, cam- 
bric, or silk. ag well as linen, woollen, and cotton goods, and 
all kinds of leather. It is so simple that a child of ten 
years of age oan understand and work it rapidly, without 
any danger of its getting out of order and can do the work 
of more than twenty seamstresses much better in every re- 
spect than it can be done by hard. The stitches are inde- 
pendent of each other—so much 80, that if every other 
stitch is cut, the scam still holds good and strong. It is 
unlike and much better thanany other sewing machine ever 
invented. This machine is peculiarly adapted to family 
use, as it will do all kinds of sewing, anc, when known, will 
be generally introduced into families. 

he Avery Sewing Machine Company have perfeoted 
their arrangements for manufacttring on the largest scale, 
and will supply any number of machines at the shortest 
notice. Orders addressed to CHARLES NETTLETON, 
251 Broadway, New York, will receive prompt attention 
ec. 30-—Gmif 


JZOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
T. Gitpert & Co’s New York Ware-rooms 
333 Broadway, corner of sanes st., and 
posite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 
Ww SRE the largest assortment of Pianos with end 
without the celebrated Improved Molian, Maj be 
fuund—all of which have the metallic frame, and are wal 
ranted to «tand any climate, and give entire satisfaction, 
and will be sold at great bargains. By an experiene ot 
eight years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
Holian has been brought toa perfection attained by 2° 
others. Nearly 2,000 Aovlians have been applied, and the 
demand is rapidly increasing. Elegaut Boudoir or ¢ setage 
Pianos, convenient fur small rooms. T. G. & Co.’s Pianos 
are admitted to be superior to all others, owing to theit 
firmness and long standing in tune. Price same 8¢ at ° 
manofactory. Dealers supplied at liberal discounts EK i 
Wade's, and the <a pores ave of Hestocst De 
nis at this store at wholcsale. 
struction Books, arn RACE WATERS, Sole Agent 


Constantly on hand, en extensive assortment of seoond 
hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany cases, varying 12 
prices from $30 to $150. Second hand Asvlian Pianos, a i * 
$200 to $275. Grand Pianos, from $300 to $700. | Prince 
Co28 Melodeons, from $35 to $90. Uarhart’s, $55 to ” . 
Guitars, from $10 to $76, &c., Ke. Sept. 16—ly 
THE OXYGEN LAMP. 
HE subseribers would respectfully inform the Pen 
that they are the sole manufacturers for the ore eb 
Oxygen Lard or Oil Lamp, as patente by D Kinness, oe 
4th, 1851. This lamp has been before the public 0d * 
years, during which time there have been over one bund i 
thousand sold, and it bas received three first premiums an 
two diplomas, a: ta eal 
The subscribers have now on hand at their shep in word 
ville, Ohio, fifteen thousand of these lamps, which are om | 
f.rall orders that may be received. In prices we oo Orin. 
inducements to Dry Goods and Hardware merchant, 
men, Pediars, &c. ee 
We caution the public against sll imitstivns 0: 'o” ae 
as we intend prosecuting all infringements of either 
facturer, vender, or user. their solt 
Persons who will make the gelling of this lamp %e 
business, may realize handsome profits, as the success 0 
agents testify. . 
Rights for twenty-six different States for svle., WN 
RICHARDSON & BROTHERLIN, 
Nov. 4—6m 


Cirelevilie, Obi6. 

REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY REGISTRA 

TION OFFICE, he Resiett® 
HE undersigned have opened an Office for the * -. ore 
tion of Keal Estate and other property, ~ ke, 
Sales, Loana, Exchanges, raising of Compan’é * socal 
throughout the different States; aud are appolating 
agents in all the different counties ; 4 placed 02 
Applications are entered in the Kegister, 40 we smi 
the & es designated for their locality, open to mes with ® 
tion of all, free of charge, and must be accompany at: 
Registration Fee of $1, the receipt of which wi two 
knowledged. Commissions on Sales, Exobarges;" 
per cent.; and other matters, requiring special nego" 
subject to special agreement. 
4s the Agency does not propose to sell, eeity is 
send purchasers to the owners, 20 special aut a guthori 
quisite; bat whos a sale by the Agency is desired, 
ty must ven. wtonsivell 
"The businene of the Ageney is published oy" this 











but negotiate snd 


4 i vart 
through the Press and by Circulsrs, in all paris ie fir 
conntry, and in Europe, where we expec’ one ye beve 


will for the present reside, and where also we _ 

agents in the principal ports of embarkation ; ee ‘and ot 

efforts are made to induce Capitalists, imsmigra® es 

era, to examine the Regicter and Files of the 4 a a 

1 BRONSON, KNAPP, & CO., Resi Kotate 2°, 
Property Brokers, No. 116 Broadways ° —_ 

Refer to Courtlandt Paliner, Exq , No. 177 Bros “Ny cody 

York; Hon. Alwin Bronson, Oswego, n S eeek Id 


Gor. Ford, Ohio; Hon. K. Ww. Ton. 

onlay Bg Noble and Hon. J.R. Williams, Mich; . 
Robert Smith, Hi.; Hon. J RK. Underweod, Lat 

C. Dodge, lowa; Hon. }.D. Doty, Wis. an. 7" 

LOC yauaHt 


STAMMERING CUR ED—ELOCUTIUN bie 

T\K. COMSTOCK’S Vocul Gymnasium, Phir® 

whicis has been ia succesafal operation + + ho cp, tb 

twenty years, is designed for the Promotion 0 : 1a ag and 

Care Ai Stammering, and the Correction of aie) ip 

other Detective Articulation, os ond A Lo van 

3 ddress A. COM" Dy 

Rete No. 102 Mulberry atrect, Philadelphia 
PHONETIC WORKS. |p, pati 

. Comstock is the author of the Amerie 
ph ri the only perfect alphabet that bas b 


Jelphis, 
that 














is course. plain J. E. GOULD & CO., succossors to A. Fiot, he world, because it ia the only siphabet that |, 
p> en may oud ; and {think with all March 24—tf 196 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. net eter for avery atti vay publabed 124, 
‘Blocution, $1, the New Testan 
ot, that when his ks come to ’2| gran AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND | phabet; bis System of Blocution, 80 1M 210 gic copie 
writen out, he who resds will run. [Laugh- - LARD O1L. 31 conte aol tle Beography, % cents; ade 
| / f the finest , in ng | ber neqne 
-SEWARD. I introduced this original | L)"Sraer. Siar and Aadkiantine Canalen, ud Mi PERFRNGILL & 00+, 
resolution, that it com- neces pound.. andles are * A ’ 
r ete ee ce Jori ¥ : pan all climates, especially California, Bra- N heb oh Se National Era, and area" ake 
mands the t of so a majority of the pubeort tions ¢ the Je 
: : bd Be ings _ zil, the East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for | ceive adve : goes Theit 
Seuntere it.” It is embarrassed by & any quantity executed ‘ “| rates. Their are regarded a4 pam 
oa dal waapog tie Naka ee! Mani A ede ashes banana. Sas Bn 
a em: A , 
* 
bate site it sitll eee - et ee oo ——. ee OS ee rv — SS Sree a 
Sey eo Laer rise stain as ceases oS Re 
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